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Joint Responsibilities of Board and Staff 
Rapu A. UIHLEIN 


1 problems that call for joint effort of 
board and staff touch upon everything 
that family agencies do and are. This may 
sound paradoxical, because the contributions 
that board and staff make often are very dif- 
ferent from one another. Yet I can think 
of no point at which the contribution of one 
group is so great that the other is eliminated 
altogether. The most extreme cases that 
come to my mind are on the one hand, the 
technical aspects of case work in which few 
laymen venture very far; and on the other 
hand, the investment problems of endow- 
ment funds, which staff workers are usually 
satisfied to leave to board committees. But 
in between these extremes there are all the 
other problems, and in them joint effort in 
varying degree can scarcely be avoided. 

In spite of our inability to separate the 
work of board and staff, we have been in- 
clined in recent years to think of them in 
separate terms. This is both natural and 
desirable and is related to the differentiation 
that has taken place between the two as case 
work has developed and acquired profes- 
sional status. In order to overcome the 
inertia with which people clung to their 
earlier point of view, leaders in social work 
have had to lay tremendous emphasis on this 
differentiation. But in this process we may 
have slighted the bond that holds the two 
together and have failed to take advantage 
of the collaboration that helps each of us in 
our separate roles. 

The objective of family agencies, both 
public and private, is to give assistance to 


families and individuals in developing per- 
sonally satisfying and socially useful lives.* 
This involves both the capacity within the 
individual to attain this objective and the 
correction of conditions within the com- 
munity that may block his attainment of 
them. The attainment of this objective in- 
volves a simultaneous attack on several dif- 
ferent fronts, and the joint problems of our 
boards and staffs grow out of this effort. 
It seems to me helpful to divide these mutual 
problems into various types: those related to 
the broad aspects of an agency program, 
board personnel, staff personnel, financial 
support, interpretation, and relationship with 
other agencies. 

I shall discuss a few of the problems 
that seem to me to cry loudest for attention 
at this time. This material is presented from 
the point of view of a layman who is associ- 
ated with a private family agency. This may 
limit my outlook and it certainly limits the 
fund of knowledge on which I can draw. 


Broad Aspects of an Agency's Program 


The first problem is the acceptance by 
board and staff groups of the concept that 
the family is the most desirable unit for 
organizing society and that it has great 
strength and endurance as a social institu- 
tion. There should be coupled with this 
acceptance a recognition of the frailty of 
individual families who may need assistance 


? Linton B. Swift: “The Purpose and Program 
of a Family Case Work Agency,” Membership 
Requirements for Agencies, F.W.A.A., 1939. 
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if they are not to fail. To most of us these 
things seem elementary, and yet I wonder 
whether some of us may not from time to 
time give them lip service instead of under- 
standing. In the heat of debate over organi- 
zational problems it is easy to forget that our 
organization exists to help clients toward 
these fundamental objectives. For example, 
in the negotiations over consolidation of 
agencies, it may not matter so much whether 
one agency or two are left after the smoke 
of debate clears away. But it is important 
that the interests of the client be taken care 
of in the best possible way. 

In the course of our staff and board meet- 
ings and in our committee meetings, it is 
difficult to find time for the consideration of 
abstractions. We are a nation of practical 
people who like to cut through red tape. It 
is natural that at any one moment the needs 
of a widower, with three children and no one 
to help him with his housekeeping, should 
seem more important than abstractions about 
“ personally satisfying and socially useful ” 
lives. Yet we must also recognize that if we 
do not take time off to get and keep a firm 
hold on the fundamentals, confusion and 
friction are going to interfere with the work 
we should be doing. 

A second problem in this group is the 
place the agency is to occupy in the com- 
munity. The program of the agency must 
be geared to its capacity in terms of staff re- 
sources. It must also be geared to the com- 
munity’s need, as modified by the com- 
munity’s recognition of that need and its 
willingness to take responsibility for im- 
provement. The interest of the staff in this 
problem centers chiefly around its technical 
aspects, that of the board around the policies 
that may be involved. For example, several 
years ago the Travelers Aid Society in Mil- 
waukee undertook a case work program with 
local unattached persons. After a time the 
problem was studied both by a local com- 
mittee and by the National Travelers Aid 
Association and a recommendation was made 
to transfer the work to the family case work 
agencies. Before accepting its share of the 
program, the staff and board of our agency, 
first separately and later together, explored 
the factors involved. What was the nature 
of the work? How important was it to the 
community? How large a case load was 
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involved and would it get larger or smaller 
if taken over? Would the family agency 
carry on the same type of work as the 
Travelers Aid Society, or did it see unex- 
plored possibilities that might materialize? 
What kind of staff workers were necessary 
and how many? How did this work fit in 
with the established program and policies of 
family case work as accepted by the agency? 

The third of these broad and general prob- 
lems has to do with our concept of relief. 
There are many people in our communities 
at large, and some who are closer to our 
agencies, who think of the relief program as 
something that provides shelter and clothing 
at minimum cost and food of such a quality 
as to keep the body together. The soul is 
not included, on the assumption probably 
that, given the other three, it can take care 
of itself. Few of the people of the com- 
munity are as yet ready to recognize that 
relief giving brings with it psychological 
problems that need to be understood. If we 
do recognize this, however, it follows that 
the client applying for relief needs a diag- 
nosis of his problem fully as much as the 
client who brings in a problem involving per- 
sonality adjustment. Diagnosis is the first 
step. Thereafter should follow other steps 
which have as their goal the restoring of the 
client to a basis of self-support and inde- 
pendence. In both public and private work, 
it is important that the client participate 
with the worker in planning what is to be 
done for him, lest we revert to the charity 
idea of a bygone day when power and re- 
sponsibility were on one side of the table 
and dependence on the other. 


Board Personnel 


The first problem in this area has to do 
with the selection of board members. 
Theoretically, responsibility for board make- 
up is a board function, since it is the pre- 
rogative of the corporate members of an 
association, or of the board itself, to elect the 
members of a board and to fill vacancies. 
But there are many opportunities for the 
staff to contribute to the selection of good 
board members. Their method is an indirect 
one. Staff members have good opportuni- 
ties for contact with potential board ma- 
terial in discussion groups and in their gen- 
eral contacts with the community. I should 
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think a staff member remiss in her duties if 
she did not bring her findings to the atten- 
tion of her board membership committee. 
Good board members are hard to find and 
opportunities should not be overlooked. The 
success or failure of the programs in which 
these staffs themselves are vitally interested 
depends on the capacity of the people who 
sit on their boards. 

There is also an element of danger here 
when staff participation is carried to excess. 
If a member of the staff becomes the domi- 
nant factor in the selection of board mem- 
bers, a weak and one-sided board is bound 
to result. The members of such a board 
are “yes” people who do not give their 
agencies the benefit of honest and courageous 
criticism. 

Another board problem has to do with 
evaluation of board members. In the area 
of evaluation we find that staffs have de- 
veloped methods which are most effective for 
appraisal of individual staff members and 
their work. Boards may do well to adapt 
this method of reasoning to their own prob- 
lems of selection. Board members are still 
prone to select a candidate because he or she 
is a “ swell” person without attempting to 
relate that person’s characteristics to the par- 
ticular needs of the board. 


Nor should objective evaluation be limited 
to the selection of new board members. We 
are taking some chance, at best, with all new 
board members. They are being introduced 
to new problems to which they are being 
asked to apply the force of their personality. 
After observing their experience during the 
first term in office, we can judge them better. 
Therefore, when the term of office expires 
and a board member comes up for re-elec- 
tion, should not his accomplishments again 
be impersonally evaluated by the nominat- 
ing committee? Most board members are 
reluctant to pass judgment on one another if 
such judgment is unfavorable. They may 
need the encouragement and assurance of 
their executive and the president who has 
appointed them. They may need to learn 
that unpleasant jobs can be done tactfully. 
If, in spite of this, these committee people 
cannot muster the required courage and 
Stamina, does it not raise a question as to 
their fitness to hold membership either on 
their board or on their committee ? 
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Many boards have limited the tenure of 
their members to a certain number of terms 
of office in order to secure turnover and pre- 
vent the accumulation of dead wood. While 
turnover is desirable, I seriously question 
whether an arbitrary limitation of tenure is 
the most satisfactory device for the removal 
of defunct board members. It may get rid 
of them but it will also rid the board of 
others whose usefulness is still expanding. 
As it is the essence of case work to treat each 
person as an individual who differs from his 
neighbors in his capacity and other charac- 
teristics, why then should we not use this 
method when considering our board mem- 
bers? Can it be that we lack courage and 
conviction and are hiding behind a mechani- 
cal device because we have not the courage 
and skill to face the issue directly ? 

A third problem in this area has to do 
with the new board member’s education. 
Very few board members are well informed 
about the agency’s work at the start. There 
is much they must learn and the executive 
is the one who does much of the teaching. 
In this process, a teacher-pupil relationship 
is set up. In the course of time, the one- 
time pupil may find himself a critic or an 
opponent of the teacher. This involves an 
emancipation that some board members find 
it difficult to make. I think the problem 
may be minimized if new board members 
can learn from numerous members of the 
staff instead of only one. No two staff 
people think alike on all points, and if the 
new board member can play these minor 
variations against one another in his own 
mind, his point of view will become richer 
and sounder, and in the course of time he 
will do his own thinking. This learning 
process is, of course, a two-way proposition. 
If it is helpful to the board member to come 
in contact with numerous persons on the 
staff, it is helpful also for staff members to 
come in contact with numerous members of 
their board. 

Breadth of participation between board 
and staff is a vital force at all times. The 
amount of activity that can be developed in 
a board is related to the amount of partici- 
pation between the two groups. In addition, 
it is well to remember that there are some 
jobs, such as budget negotiations, that in 
some communities are carried on by board 
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members without assistance. If these board 
members can speak with an authority that 
springs from conviction, they can do a much 
better job. 

I have referred to the danger of domina- 
tion of a nominating committee by an execu- 
tive. Another problem in organization is 
the bottleneck that may occur between board 
and staff. The directors of a family agency 
make contact with the agency and its prob- 
lems almost exclusively through the execu- 
tive. Staff members learn about the board 
and its actions through the executive. Under 
this set-up it is inevitable that both groups 
should find their thinking colored by the 
personal point of view of the person who 
acts as go-between. This problem is in- 
herent in the corporate form of organization 
and is found in commercial corporations 
also. It does not become acute in our family 
agencies very often because many of them 
have found a partial solution through 
frequent contacts between board and staff. 
Another reason is that many executives 
through skill and understanding have been 
able to anticipate these problems and have 
worked on them before they became acute. 
An organizational problem, however, should 
not depend too much on luck in the selection 
of an individual as executive. 

This problem is closely related to what is 
really a staff problem. It may be well for 
us to recognize that while we have had ex- 
cellent educational courses and institutes for 
our case workers, case supervisors, and even 
for board members, we have done relatively 
little to help the executive in his job. Insti- 
tutes for executives on executive problems 
would be a means of filling this gap. 


Staff Personnel Problems 


We may think of the selection of staff 
members as strictly a staff problem. It is 
something that most board members are not 
qualified to do. But board members have a 
definite stake in determining the type of 
work the agency is to do and thus the selec- 
tion of the type of person who is to do it 
becomes a joint problem of both groups. 

When the supply of suitable workers is 
inadequate, as has been the case during 
recent years, board and staff must both 
assume responsibility for meeting the prob- 
lem. Potential prospects, such as the gradu- 
ates of nearby colleges or even of high 


schools, should be given opportunity to 
become acquainted with social work as a 
career, and, if interested, should be given 
encouragement and guidance in following up 
the matter at school. Scholarships might 
well be arranged for. Opportunities for field 
training within the agency, to supplement 
the academic courses that graduate students 
are taking, should be provided. This in- 
volves not only financial assistance but also 
the allotment of time on the part of case 
workers and supervisors for the supervision 
of these students, and may thus result in a 
decrease in the number of cases the agency 
can handle. This is a sacrifice that both 
board and staff are often reluctant to make. 
On the other hand, this method of assisting 
in the training of students has its advan- 
tages. Obviously, it helps to supply badly 
needed candidates and gives the agency a 
first chance to look over promising new 
workers. It also helps to keep staffs in 
touch with the methods and thinking of the 
social work schools. Thus, in a small meas- 
ure, it helps to meet a need that is keenly 
felt by agencies located in non-university 
towns where the opportunities for collateral 
study are meager. 

Another problem closely allied to the fore- 
going is how board and staff can assume 
responsibility for bringing the need for addi- 
tional training schools for social workers to 
the attention of the public at large and more 
particularly to the universities that are able 
to offer suitable courses. 

Let us now consider the evaluation of staff 
personnel. I think we can agree that those 
organizations that offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities for advancement attract to their 
ranks the most able people. The agency 
policies that govern the advancement of our 
staff members may emanate from staff think- 
ing and recommendations, and social work- 
ers may well take a bow for the means they 
have developed for the evaluation of their 
work on an objective basis. But the board 
group must assume some _ responsibility 
therefor. 

Not only the big problems but frequently 
also the smaller ones bog down an employer- 
employee relationship. Where such matters 
as vacations, sick leaves, and hours of work 
can be made a matter of recorded policies, 
arrived at in a democratic way, the likelihood 
of misunderstanding and friction is reduced. 
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Normally the differences that occur between 
the agency and employee can be ironed out 
by an immediate superior. If reconciliation 
is impossible, a democratic process should 
be available to help in finding a solution. 
Some agencies have standing committees 
that are ready to meet on short notice. The 
Family Welfare Association of America’s 
personnel practices committee has developed 
a method for its own staff that follows 
closely the method of the A.A.S.W. Either 
of these may serve as models after which 
the methods of a local agency may well be 
patterned. It is important to bear in mind, 
however, that no plan of itself can solve all 
difficulties. Implementing democracy in a 
situation where the issues cannot be resolved 
into simple, tangible points of difference is 
not an easy matter. 


Finances 


The financing of a private agency is usu- 
ally carried on in collaboration with its com- 
munity fund. Financing is generally thought 
of as a board function, since it is a board 
responsibility to create the physical and 
financial setting in which to carry out the 
work of the agency. But here again, the 
success of the agency program—its enlarge- 
ment, modifications, and, closer to home, the 
bread and butter of staff workers—cannot 
be separated from its financial support. In 
commercial circles we often hear it said that 
the finest sales argument that can be devel- 
oped is the good performance of the product 
in the hands of a satisfied customer. Doesn’t 
that apply to case work too? Through the 
quality of their work, social workers are 
selling their agency and their community 
fund to the community. 

One of the most obdurate problems has 
to do with the allocation of funds between 
the agencies of a community fund. It is also 
to be found in the allocation of funds for dif- 
ferent types of work within an agency, either 
private or public. Theoretically, the fund 
allocations are made by lay committee 
people. If they were as circumspective as 
our staff workers, they would probably 
never undertake this thankless job. Cer- 
tainly, they would not do it with the limited 
number of tools that are available today. 

The difficulty arises from our desire to 
find some reasonable and fair basis for divid- 
ing our limited financial resources between 
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different agencies or between different fields 
of social work. If we attempt to apportion 
our allocations according to the need as it 
exists in the community, we find that there 
are no methods of measuring the total need. 
We are aware of the fact that there are 
unmet needs but we do not know how great 
they are. Counting the number of applica- 
tions from clients that are rejected at intake 
does not provide the answer. There are 
many people in our communities who need 
help but who do not come to the agency 
because they are unaware of its existence. 
In my own agency this is brought out force- 
fully every time we run a case story in one 
of our newspapers. For days thereafter, 
clients appear on our doorsteps, often with 
clipping in hand, asking for help with 
similar problems. 

If we try to apportion our funds by stress- 
ing the types of work that do the most good 
from the point of view of the community, 
we find again that it is impossible to give 
quantitative expression to our desire. We 
may feel that one type of program, for 
example a preventive one, is more worth 
while than one that is purely palliative. But 
how can we translate this feeling into a fixed 
number of dollars? 

Before we can find a solution, much work 
and study will have to be devoted to the 
work of our agencies and to methods of 
allocation. We may find ourselves con- 
fronted at some time in the future with the 
question of whether we should voluntarily 
surrender some of our income so that addi- 
tional staff may be acquired by community 
funds and councils with which to carry on 
this type of research. I wonder how many 
of our boards and staffs would be willing to 
make such a sacrifice. 

There is another budgetary problem to 
which I should like to give some attention. 
Frequently a community fund budget com- 
mittee will unconsciously coerce an agency 
with respect to specific parts of an agency 
program. If funds are specifically withheld 
from one item or another, the agency has no 
choice. Since these budget committees sel- 
dom have much information on the details 
of operation of an agency, their action may 
lack wisdom. Furthermore, the budget com- 
mittee cannot in a practical sense take the 
responsibility for the success or failure of 
the agency program; that must remain on 
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the shoulders of the agency board. For 
example, it is not unusual to find that a fund 
budget committee will provide funds for the 
hiring of additional staff but at the same time 
be reluctant to grant funds for the salary 
increases that an agency board may feel are 
necessary to hold experienced members on 
the staff. There is still considerable con- 
fusion as to what authority and respon- 
sibility belong to the agency board and what 
authority and responsibility belong to the 
reviewing budget committee of the com- 
munity fund. 


Interpretation 


Our interpretative programs have three 
objectives, given here in what seems to me 
their order of importance. You will note 
that financial support is not at the top of 
the list. 

1. To give a community some understand- 
ing of the agency’s program, objectives, and 
experience, so that the community may 
understand its own need and problems 
better. A family agency is in a unique posi- 
tion to show what is happening to the family 
as a social institution right at home. It can 
also give a community some understanding 
of what methods may be used to prevent 
family breakdown, together with the advan- 
tages and weaknesses of these methods. In 
my own community we are confronted with 
a housing problem as well as family prob- 
lems. In certain districts there is little we 
can do with family case work until the more 
primitive need for shelter has been met. 
Many well meaning citizens of the com- 
munity would put the cart before the horse. 

2. To interpret the agency program to 
potential clients. 

3. To stimulate increased financial sup- 
port for the agency program. Allotments 
by a community fund are seldom entirely 
free from community pressures. If these are 
to be exerted in a constructive way, the com- 
munity must be given some understanding 
of how it should be done. Community funds 
themselves are faced with a serious problem 
in interpretation. A single agency has the 
advantage of telling only one story at a time, 
whereas the interpretative efforts of a fund 
must be spread over the work of a great 
many agencies. An agency’s interpretation 
program, further, can be directed toward 
the setting up of bequests in its behalf, or to 


the stimulation of contributions for specific 
parts of its program. An example of the 
latter is the annual contribution made by 
a woman’s club to one of our children’s 
agencies for obtaining the services of a 
psychiatrist. 

Methods of interpretation used by agen- 
cies are the spoken word, the written word, 
and the graphic method: drawings, photo- 
graphs, or movies. Each method has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. In choosing 
the audience or the reader, we can turn to 
our own board members, to corporate mem- 
bers, to selected groups such as professional 
groups, neighboring groups, or _ school 
groups, or to the public at large. Each of 
these must be handled by the method best 
adapted to the purpose. All interpretative 
effort is expensive in either time or money. 
I know of no agencies that are so surfeited 
that they can afford to be extravagant. Nor 
do I know of any agency staffs that are 
underworked, or of any good board members 
who aren’t busy people. 

The preparation of interpretative material 
can be carried out by either board or staff 
members, although the selection of case ma- 
terial must rest with the staff. In the 
criticism of such interpretation before it is 
ready for press or presentation, board and 
staff can be mutually helpful. 

I should like to mention a need that many 
of us have felt acutely. In the academic 
preparation of the social worker at our 
graduate schools, little if any effort is put 
on training for interpretative responsibilities. 
Most social workers are quick to appreciate 
the need for interpreting their work to their 
communities, and yet only a very few of 
them have either aptitude or technical prepa- 
ration for the job. Most of them oppose, 
and I believe rightly so, the turning over of 
the job to persons trained in publicity work 
because they feel that the publicity person 
who is not also a trained social worker does 
not know enough about social work to do a 
good piece of interpretation. I hope, in the 
course of time, enough pressure will be 
brought to bear on our schools of social work 
so that they will make the necessary courses 
available and will stimulate student interest 
therein. 

The last problem on our list has to do with 
the relationship between our family agency 
and other agencies. On the one hand we 
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have the relationships that are developed 
with other agencies within the community, 
usually under the auspices of a council of 
social agencies, although there are also many 
problems that are taken care of by direct 
negotiation between two or more agencies. 
On the other hand we have the relation- 
ship with other family agencies, under the 
auspices of the Family Welfare Association 
of America. Each in its own way cuts into 
the insularity we find in our board and 
staff groups and provides a broad base for 
collaboration. 

Both of these phases of our work have the 
same inherent weakness to which board and 
staff may well give attention. Much depends 
upon the ability of persons attending inter- 
agency meetings to bring back to their home 
groups a forceful and attention arresting 
report of the work the other agencies are 
doing. I think it is exceptional to find our 
delegates succeeding in this. In the keen 
competition for attention, matters that 
seem more pressing and are closer to home 
frequently crowd out these presentations 
by our delegates. Perhaps we _ should 
arrange for more inter-city committee meet- 
ings for representatives from agencies not 
too far from one another that have problems 
in common. But if we do this, we must be 


willing to free these participants from activi- 
ties that are closely related to the agencies 
so that they may have the necessary time. 
I know only too well how hard it is to get 
good board and staff members and how 
jealously we guard their contributions for 
our immediate needs at home. Whether we 
can find an answer to these problems de- 
pends, I think, on how well we can attract 
enough capable board and staff material to 
our organizations so that we can afford to 
take a broad guage view of our problems 
without sacrificing immediate needs. 

I have tried in this paper to point out 
some of the problems of our family agencies 
on which it seems that participation between 
board and staff may lead to fruitful results. 
I have said little about the methods that 
might be used. However, methods alone 
will get us little if there is not present the 
driving force that comes from a deep convic- 
tion that joint participation in a democratic 
manner is the best way in which to solve 
our problems. By a deep conviction I do 
not mean something that we can turn on or 
off at will, depending upon the expediency of 
the moment, but rather something that grows 
out of our own experience and background 
and is woven into the fabric of our own 
daily lives. 


Case Work Orientation for Visiting Nurses 


From the Department of Nursing 
Education 


INCE 1910 there has been increasing 

emphasis throughout the United States 
on the importance of advanced preparation 
for graduate nurses who wish to specialize 
in public health nursing. The accepted 
minimum for such preparation has been the 
equivalent of one year’s professional program 
of study as part of a degree program in a 
university or college. Such programs have 
always been a combination of theory and 
supervised field work. Until recent years 
it was part of the minimum requirements 
for such public health nursing courses, as set 
up by the Education Committee of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, that the students’ supervised experience 
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should include, in addition to three months 
in the public health nursing field, at least 
one month’s experience in a social (case 
work) agency. 

During this period social agencies co- 
operated most helpfully in fulfilling the 
requirement. Reduced to simplest terms, 
the objective was to help public health nurs- 
ing students understand the service of this 
closely allied profession through seeing social 
workers in action and by actual student 
participation in the agency program. It was 
hoped, and this hope was realized, that this 
learning situation and the process involved 
would form the foundation for an intelligent 
professional relationship between public 
health nurses and social workers, with an 
appreciation of the common areas of interest 
and knowledge and with an equally keen 








realization of differences in function, skill, 
and responsibility. 

As social work has become more clearly 
a profession, developing the height and depth 
of its own specific professional area of 
knowledge and skills, and as there has been 
increased demand for field experience for its 
own student group, all concerned have 
realized the impracticability of continuing 
with the previous arrangements for public 
health nursing students. However, the 
values were too real to be discarded just 
because the method of reaching them had 
become outmoded. Therefore, in various 
centers of public health nursing education 
throughout the country, experimentation is 
going on as to ways in which to realize 
present objectives in keeping with the 
changes both in social work and in public 
health nursing. 

The outline below briefly indicates what 
is being done by the Department of Nursing 
Education of the University of Pennsylvania 
to relate public health nursing students to 
the professional field of social case work. 


The objectives have been defined as 
follows: 


1. Some orientation to the functions of the social 
case worker. 

2. An understanding of the differentiation of 
function and responsibilities of the social case 
worker and the public health nurse, as a basis for 
a productive use of each other and a sound division 
of responsibility. 

3. An appreciation of case work processes that 
may have applicability to the professional skills of 
the public health nurse. 

4. A familiarity from the inside with one of the 
major social agencies with which the public health 
nurses have contact, to give reality and significance 
to the above. 


These objectives are met in a variety of 
ways: 

1. Through field work in public health nursing 
agencies that have a close working relationship with 
the various case work agencies in the community. 

2. Through classes in public health nursing, 
where constant reference is made to the division 
of responsibility and close inter-relationship be- 
tween the two fields. 

3. Through a course, given in the second term, 
called Social Case Work Principles Related to 
Public Health Nursing, taught by a well qualified 
social worker. This course is also designed to 
meet the first three objectives. 
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4. Through a total of twelve hours (four morn- 
ings) spent in one of the district offices of the 
Family Society of Philadelphia, concurrently with 
the class in social case work. 


This last item of twelve hours may appear 
to be infinitesimal in time and therefore in 
content. But the result seems to be almost 
in inverse ratio to the time element. For 
the majority of the students it remains a 
concentrated, vivid, learning experience, 
illuminating and giving new meaning to re- 
lated class consideration and to other field 
experience. To be sure, this learning is 
unquestionably valuable as a part of a total 
configuration. However, it has also its own 
unique value for the students and does, in 
spite of the obvious time limitation, heighten 
the fulfilment of the defined objectives. The 
major reason for these results is that the 
supervisors of the Family Society have given 
their time and interest generously and with 
rare skill to this co-operative and experi- 
mental undertaking. It remains for them to 
state how they have been able to produce 
this accomplishment. 


KATHARINE TUCKER 


From the Family Agency Supervisor 


We in the Family Society feel that a great 
deal of the value the students get from this 
training within the agency comes from the 
fact that they come to us with a keen desire 
to understand the differentiation of function 
and responsibilities of the social case worker 
and the public health nurse. Some have 
worked in public health nursing agencies in 
the community that have a close working 
relationship with the Family Society and all 
have had, through their courses at the Uni- 
versity, a clear picture of the inter-relation- 
ships between the two fields. Then, too, 
the agency supervisors have the opportunity 
of knowing the previous experience of each 
individual student which is helpful in deter- 
mining the sort of case work material the 
individual student may find most useful in 
her contact with the agency. 

The students, who meet in one of the dis- 
trict offices of the Family Society, are given 
some history of the agency itself. Through 
this they are able to see how the agency 
has retained the same function in spite of 
numerous changes that have taken place in 
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keeping with its general development. They 
then learn of the set-up of the agency. 
They see for themselves how the various 
procedures are put into actual practice in 
the district set-up. Here they see the social 
workers in action and learn to know them 
as individuals. 

In order that the students may feel free 
to participate in the discussion, almost the 
first material presented is that which centers 
around the co-operation between hospitals 
and family agencies. The main emphasis is 
placed on the close relationship between 
physical, social, and psychological health 
with the need for balance between the three. 
This is followed by a discussion of the type 
of cases often referred by hospitals to the 
Family Society. This may include a group 
who have special needs with which no other 
agency is equipped to help, such as numerous 
emergency situations, special diets, or special 
medicines. This usually leads to other prob- 
lems such as the cases of long-time illness 
where the case worker may be asked to help 
a member of the family adjust to the illness 
of another member of the family group. 
Situations are discussed in which the Family 
Society may provide a period of financial 
security during which the physician can 
make a sound diagnosis and recommenda- 
tion. Time for discussion may also be given 
to a group of cases where emotional factors 
affect the patient’s attitude toward hospital 
care. In each instance it is made clear where 
the case worker may or may not be helpful 
and why. The length of time financial help 
or case work service can be planned for is 
always kept in mind. 

After the students have been free to enter 
into the discussion because it has been 
initiated around an area familiar to them in 
the health field, attention is turned to the 
more specific functions of the Family Society. 
In this area the students learn how clients 
are referred, the place of the Family Society 
as a steering agency, and how the Society 
must work within financial limitations at the 
present time. Instances are cited where 
financial help is given in cases of special need 
as well as those in which only advice is 
asked for by the client. Examples of actual 
case material are brought in from time to 
time, with emphasis placed on the question 
the worker always has in mind: “ What is 
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causing this disturbance? Is it something in 
the environment or within the person him- 
self, and in either case can the agency help 
in any way?” Some time is then given to 
thought of what happens when a case is 
accepted, the foremost question being ‘‘ What 
does this difficulty mean to this family?” 
Further, the group is made aware of the 
case worker’s need to recognize whether it 
is the present or past experiences that are 
most important to a particular individual. 
It is seen that one of our aims is to discover 
how the client can find more satisfaction in 
his present situation. Such a consideration 
frequently results in a need on the part of 
the case worker to know her community 
resources. In other words, the total discus- 
sion is so directed that the group may see 
that the ultimate aim of case work service 
is to help the individual to achieve, within 
his capacities, a healthy functioning—phys- 
ically, economically, psychologically—within 
his specific situation. 

The last part of the training program is 
given over to a general discussion of cases 
such as those on which the visiting nurse 
might be called in. This in turn leads to a 
discussion of referrals, both those which are 
advisable and inadvisable to make and how 
best a case can be carried co-operatively 
between agencies. The students are given 
time to read some actual cases being carried 
in the agency and at the end case presenta- 
tions are made by staff members in order 
that direct questions may be asked the case 
workers by the group and the feeling of 
actual value in conferences strengthened. 

In our work with these groups we feel 
that the student participation in the agency 
program has been most helpful to us. It 
has been a mutual learning process, making 
both groups more aware of common areas of 
interest and division of responsibility. 

Mary M. ZENDER 


From the Case Work Teacher 


The fields of public health nursing and 
social case work have a great deal in com- 
mon. They both deal with people in need 
or in trouble and they are both supported 
by the citizens, either through taxation or 
voluntafy contribution, for the good of the 
whole community. Both professions believe 








in offering help to an individual and family 
in need, with the objective of speedy return 
to the larger social group that does not need 
special help. 

Help to any human being is most effective 
when it rests on an understanding of the 
person in his trouble. This sounds simple 
and trite but it is far from simple when we 
are face to face with the person who has the 
problem. Understanding him means having 
some grasp of the general structure of emo- 
tional development, and of the importance of 
feelings as the motive power of behavior. 


To have and to be able to use this general 
knowledge, and still be able to see and feel, 
in all his uniqueness and individuality, the 
person who comes to us, demands skill and 
sensitivity. Such understanding should be 
part of the equipment of both case worker 
and public health nurse. At this point in 
the development of public health nursing, 
this understanding of personality, gained 
through the discussion of a variety of case 
material, is one of the goals of the teaching. 


Another goal, just as important as the 
basic understanding of personality, is some 
sensing of the dynamics of the helping proc- 
ess. In the course in principles of case 
work, emphasis is placed upon how very 
complicated is any change within a person, 
how much is involved in taking on an idea, 
an activity, or a plan from another person. 
When the nurse becomes aware that her 
tuberculous patient must want to get well 
before he can effectively use her teaching 
concerning diet and rest, that awareness 
directs her activities and her teaching. The 
public health nurse comes to realize that her 
patient really takes on a different course of 
action, a different attitude in living, only if 
it is his own wish and responsibility. 

Thus, the understanding of personality 
and of those factors inherent in change in 
personality or situation are two important 
goals of a course in social case work prin- 
ciples related to public health nursing. 

With common elements in the actual ma- 
terial of the work, in some essentials in 
knowledge and point of view, and in general 
objectives, one might expect that public 
health nurses would feel very much at home 
in a course in principles of social case work. 
On the contrary, it has seemed at times 
foreign, remote, and impractical. (This 
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comment is drawn from my own teaching 
experience in the first few sessions of each 
one of seven different classes of public health 
nursing students.) Essentially, I think, this 
impulsive response of the nurse to the differ- 
ence of the professional case worker is a 
sound one—a difference that needs to be 
explored, studied, and understood. There 
is no way of knowing how these two pro- 
fessions may develop in the future but at 
present they do have different functions and 
responsibilities. One of the big tasks in 
teaching this kind of course is getting across 
an understanding not only of those essential 
similarities, but also of the differences be- 
tween the two professional workers. The 
objective is not to make professional case 
workers out of public health nurses, nor to 
add another obligation to an already heavy 
responsibility on the nurse. As I see it, the 
objective is to illumine, as best we can, those 
areas in which the professional case worker 
has learned certain concepts which may make 
the public health nurse more effective in her 
own job. 

The professional case worker, on the one 
hand, must necessarily approach a problem 
by way of the function of her own agency, 
which in most instances has moved far from 
its earliest moorings in charity, correction, 
and reform, to an interest in how to help an 
individual take whatever society has pro- 
vided to meet his specific needs. Society 
may have provided financial aid, a foster 
home, a hospital, and so on. The social 
worker is there to help the client accept the 
aid and use it to his best advantage. 

The public health nurse, on the other 
hand, must necessarily approach a problem 
by way of the function of her own agency 
with its close co-operation with the physi- 
cian, her connection with the increasing 
activity of the state for the public health, 
and her relation to scientific knowledge 
concerning health and sickness. 

As I understand it, the public health nurse 
carries a responsibility for direct nursing 
service and care for those actually ill. She 
also has a responsibility for teaching prin- 
ciples of good health and hygiene, and for 
disseminating scientific knowledge on health 
and illness. Thus she is charged with the 
function of helping to heal the sick and also, 
whenever possible, to prevent the well from 
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becoming sick through ignorance of scientific 
data. 

The public health nurse’s concern with 
bringing about a change in health habits and 
the pressure she feels through her responsi- 
bility for teaching form one center of a good 
deal of class discussion. This inevitably 
happens because of the duality of function 
in the public health nursing job. Through 
discussion of her concern with bringing 
about a change in her client’s behavior, the 
public health nurse learns to feel the differ- 
ence between her own determination to make 
that change occur, and helping her client to 
want that change and assume responsibility 
for it himself. 

One of the differences between public 
health nursing and social work lies in this 
area, adding to the complexities for the 
nurse. In many instances the nurse does 
know better than most of her clients the 
ways to keep well. To her the broad out- 
lines of diet, rest, cleanliness, immunization, 
and so on are fairly well known and defined. 
Weighted with this knowledge, it is difficult 
to accept a lack of conformity with it in the 
client; difficult to see a client turn his back 
on that knowledge and take a path that 
almost certainly leads to more _ serious 
trouble. 

The social worker has very little body of 
scientific knowledge concerning problems of 
living relationships. It is hard to know if 
a widower should try to be both father and 


mother to his children; if he should ask help 
of a day nursery; if he should remarry; if 
he should give his children to someone else 
to raise; and if it should be to an institution 
or a private foster home. There is seldom 
a “best known rule.” Each widower will 
have to decide according to what feels best 
to him in his particular situation. The social 
worker, less weighted by a best known rule, 
can more easily let the client carry the 
responsibility for the decision which will 
mark out an important course in his life. 


When a nurse can let the client carry the 
deeper responsibility for his own health, she 
has made a difficult shift in attitudes, feel- 
ings, and activities; and it is gratifying to 
see the number of public health nurses who 
can carry through this meaningful change 
within a semester. 

In summary, I should say the case work 
teacher presents the point of view of the 
professional case worker through a variety 
of case material (variety in characters, per- 
sonalities, problems, and social agency func- 
tions). The discussion is held to the two 
general objectives of understanding person- 
ality, and understanding an individual’s 
changing his own personality or his situa- 
tion. During the whole course, the public 
health nurse is actively engaged in exploring 
again and again the ways in which these 
deepening concepts of behavior apply to her 
own professional task. 

RosE GREEN 


The Student in a Child Guidance Clinic 


EurzasetH H. HoLmes 


OCIAL workers have for a long time 

been studying the problems and progress 
of their cases, and have been correspond- 
ingly articulate about it, but it is only com- 
paratively recently that they have turned 
their attention to the supervision of students 
who are the social workers of tomorrow. 
Observation indicates that there is a fairly 
consistent cycle of development throughout 
a year’s placement. But that a series of 
students of both sexes and divergent back- 
grounds, of varying abilities and fitness for 
the work, coming from different schools of 
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social work, should so closely parallel each 
other in the cycle of their learning processes 
for the year is indeed amazing. 

It is a difficult task to untangle the strands 
of content of learning from those of the 
student’s personality, and indeed from the 
supervisor’s individual approach, not only 
because the threads are so interwoven, but 
also because the content of teaching is di- 
rectly dependent upon the student-supervisor 
relationship. It is the unity of purpose be- 
tween supervisor and student that deter- 
mines whether the seeds of learning fall on 
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barren or fertile ground. I am assuming 
here that the student comes in the fall open- 
minded and eager; and that he and the 
supervisor work together on what he needs 
to know about case work in this specialized 
field, and on his own minor difficulties which 
hinder his understanding or his operation. 

At the outset let me describe a little the 
particular agency in which this student finds 
himself, as child guidance clinics differ 
widely in their set-up, intake, and policies. 
In our clinic we take school-age children, 
both family and community agency refer- 
rals. The policy, as developed over a long 
period of time, is for the psychiatrist to work 
with the children and for the social worker 
to interview the parents and contact the 
community resources. Every child is given 
a psychological test. The psychologist is 
sometimes temporarily active during the 
series of testing appointments, and is occa- 
sionally interested over a long period of time 
if, as in cases of reading disability, the child 
is tutored. The agency routine is naturally 
complicated since from one to three people 
work jointly on each case. We have a staff 
of two directors, five full- or part-time psy- 
chiatrists, two psychologists, four staff social 
workers and seven students, both men and 
women, representing four different schools 
of social work, all of whom have been placed 
for a nine-month period of training. 


What the Student Brings to Field Work 


Before going into the actual content of 
what the student learns during the year, per- 
haps it would be well to consider what he 
brings with him to the second-year place- 
ment—in terms of previous experience, 
theoretical knowledge, and illusions. 

Probably the student has been placed pre- 
viously in some more general case work 
agency—a family society, possibly a public 
agency ; occasionally he has had actual work 
experience instead of a student placement. In 
the past he may or may not have had contact 
with a child guidance clinic or with a hos- 
pital psychiatric clinic, but probably such 
contact has been slight, with a small case 
load. Through a maze of bewilderment dur- 
ing the previous year, he has come to feel a 
certain amount of security in talking with 
clients in the old familiar setting, and now he 
does not wish to relinquish lightly this hard- 
won security. Surely he will not have to 


learn so many new things this year as he did 
last! Surely the learning will not be so 
painful for he has grown so much in wisdom 
and has gained so much knowledge from the 
courses in the interim! 

The student hardly is aware that the class- 
room work—the theory that comes from 
reading, the huge mass of ideas about han- 
dling people which he has derived from his 
courses in case work—is bound to remain 
undigested until the juices of experience get 
to work upon it. He does not realize that 
these theories and concepts only take on 
their true perspective when they are ob- 
served in actual relation to living people. 

Since we have only second-year students 
I can merely guess that their personality 
hazards are less widely variable than those 
of first-year students, for many unsuited to 
social work may already have been redi- 
rected into some other field. The personal- 
ity problem of the student is, of course, a 
subject in itself and does not rightly come 
within the scope of this paper. Neverthe- 
less, I should like to stress our recognition 
that the personal adjustment and ability of 
the student himself have direct correlation 
with the amount, depth, and shading of what 
he learns. They have also, in less degree, 
relation to the intensity of the illusions with 
which he looks forward to the coming year, 
although some of these illusions seem to be 
pretty common to all. 

Actually, most of our new students have 
had contact with psychiatrists only as they 
have had them as teachers of psychiatry or 
related subjects. Many of these psychia- 
trists have become well oriented to case 
work and, because they are teaching student 
social workers, are interested in the social 
worker’s role and case work problems. At 
any rate the student has come to look up to 
them as offering the final panacea for our 
ills, as the people who know all the answers. 
The student takes it for granted that the 
psychiatrist will be able to advise on and 
answer all the case work problems of the 
social worker. Perhaps because he is em- 
barking on a year when at last he is going to 
work with psychiatrists, those gods upon a 
pedestal, perhaps because of some need 
within himself to believe that the Utopian 
agency exists, he arrives starry-eyed with a 
greatly over-evaluated idea of the year 
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ahead, hoping to carry psychiatric treatment 
cases in a rarefied atmosphere. 


The Content of the Student’s Work 


The case load of the student is built up 
gradually. During the fall the supervisor 
takes the initial application with the new 
client, not only for the purpose of deciding 
whether this is a suitable student case, but 
also to have some background impression of 
the client against which to check the stu- 
dent’s impression and thereby the student. 
The first cases assigned are necessarily 
simple, with clients who are not too difficult 
to interview, and who parallel as closely as 
possible the type of clients the student has 
met before. During these first few months 
the student becomes gradually introduced to 
our intake policy, to our complicated office 
routine, to the community facilities, to the 
individual ways of working of our various 
psychiatrists, and to all the mechanical 
ABC’s of our operation. But only after this 
has begun to be assimilated does he come to 
some of the deeper and more technical learn- 
ing inherent in this specialized type of 
agency. 

The student’s tendency at first is to see all 
cases as beginning treatment cases in line 
with his fantasy of the clinic, and he now 
begins to realize that a child guidance clinic 
load, like that in any other agency, is made 
up of a wide variety of cases ranging from 
the simple to the complex. We have many 
diagnostic as well as treatment cases at the 
clinic ; some are referred from other agencies 
only for diagnostic service, and some from 
parents for school or vocational advice. 
Some cases become diagnostic after initial 
study because psychiatric treatment seems 
unwise or unnecessary, or because our best 
help can be given on a consultation basis. 
Some treatment cases are treatment only in 
a very elementary sense, requiring the giving 
of simple advice or the use of environmental 
resources. In any event treatment cases are 
carried always with the child, not the adult, 
as a focus of treatment. It is the super- 
visor’s job to help the student see that we 
have something to offer to short- as well as 
long-time cases, and to start him thinking 
about where our emphasis should be placed. 

This has begun the slow process of com- 
ing down to earth. As his diagnostic think- 
ing sharpens, the student becomes aware 
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that if the psychiatrist’s treatment of the 
child is the focus of attention, this seems to 
leave the social worker somewhere on the 
periphery. On the majority of our cases the 
mother comes in either with the child, or 
alone at some more convenient hour, to give 
a report and to discuss handling. Actually, 
of course, many of these parents do derive 
personal help from the friendly contact with 
the social worker, and from her very real 
understanding and guidance, but we do not 
aim to have a prolonged contact with parents 
unless the child is in treatment, or except as 
this contact has direct bearing upon the 
child, for it does not seem to be our function 
to do so. But last year the student carried 
his cases alone, whereas this year he carries 
them co-operatively, and his all-too-sensitive 
student feelings are hurt at the implication 
in the mother’s question, “ What does the 
doctor think I should do?” or sometimes by 
her request to see the psychiatrist and by her 
obvious deference in his presence. This 
makes it hard for the student to see that he, 
too, has his quite important role in the case 
even though he is subject to the discipline 
that always goes with co-operation. 

Slowly as the first weeks go on the stu- 
dent awakens to the strange realization that 
psychiatrists are human like everyone else. 
Here in a child guidance clinic, our psychia- 
trists are principally skilled in the direct 
treatment of their own patients. They have 
confidence in the experience of their staff 
workers and they prefer to leave to the case 
worker his own field, to let him develop his 
own skills, and work out his own salvation. 
Beyond a few concrete suggestions to the 
student as to what further details they might 
like him to obtain from the parents in regard 
to the problem or surrounding incidents in 
the child’s life, they have no advice to give. 
Indeed, this is a point which the supervisor 
must watch, lest the student assume that the 
answers to these few questions are all the 
psychiatrist or clinic expects of him and, in 
an effort to do the right thing, he concen- 
trate on this almost to the exclusion of all 
else. He has to learn gradually that both 
psychiatrist and clinic have come to take it 
for granted that social workers do much 
more than that. 

Identification in case work and fantasies 
about what psychiatric work with children 
involves vary widely in proportion to the 
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personal adjustment of the student. Latent 
in all of us are our own childhood problems 
and our present personality built up on the 
best solution we could make of those prob- 
lems. The student listens to a mother talk 
about the difficulties of her child; suddenly 
the rehearsal awakens in the student the 
difficulties he himself had as a child; then 
comes the confusing thought, “ How does it 
feel to be a child and talk with a psychiatrist 
about one’s problems? Suppose I had been 
referred to a child guidance clinic when I 
was young?” Here is started a chain of 
thought which makes working with the 
parent even more difficult, inevitably leading 
toward an identification with the child and 
away from the mother. As a matter of fact, 
to most of the students their own childhood 
is much nearer than parenthood. They have 
vivid memories of their own early, or not so 
early, struggles, and perhaps have still not 
resolved their conflicts with their own pa- 
rents. Here in the child guidance clinic they 
are suddenly brought face to face with this 
conflict situation and, furthermore, are ex- 
pected to solve it on the basis of identifica- 
tion with the parent not the child. This is 
more than they bargained for when they 
came to the clinic. 

The student is surprised to find how far 
short his reading falls, even on the develop- 
ment of the child and the psychogenesis of 
problems, when applied to clinical practice. 
There is here a lot more to learn just in 
terms of actual facts. He has to learn that 
psychiatrists cannot cure all emotional prob- 
lems, and that the clinic set-up has its limita- 
tions. It is not enough merely to know that 
the child had his tonsils removed and re- 
covery was uneventful, but he must discover 
what the family had told the child in prepa- 
ration; what sort of games the child played 
afterward—did he play doctor or nurse and 
take out the doll’s or the dog’s or his little 
brother’s tonsils? Was the operation per- 
formed at home or in a hospital? Was he 
circumcised at the same time? And always 
the student must find out what was going on 
in the family at the time—did the tonsillec- 
tomy coincide with the beginning of the first 
school experience, or with the birth of a 
sibling ? 

He has thought of enuresis as an emo- 
tional problem. Emotional problems are 
treated by psychiatrists; we have psychia- 


trists here to treat children; therefore, here 
children are cured of enuresis. He must 
now begin to learn some of the maze of com- 
plexities inherent just in this one problem. 
What is the child’s attitude toward this 
habit? What is the parents’? Was the 
child ever trained at all? Or did the prob- 
lem recur, and if so when and under what 
circumstances? The student is shocked to 
discover that some parents are not irked by 
their children’s enuresis and to learn that 
from clinical experience prognosis of psy- 
chiatric treatment of persistent enuresis is 

r. 
The student learns to trace back in the 
life of the child the possible symptoms that 
might have preceded the present one. If it 
is food fads, what was the early nursing ex- 
perience, the way in which weaning took 
place? How did the parents handle thumb 
sucking? What particular foods does the 
child like or dislike? If the problem is 
vomiting, not only all this oral history must 
be learned and what experiences with vomit- 
ing the child or those around him have had, 
but also the content and source of his sex 
information. If it is a problem of stealing, 
what does he steal? How much? From 
whom—just his family or also outside? 
When did it start? What was the first 
theft? What attitude did the parents take? 

The student must also begin to see the 
various psychological mechanisms in their 
relation to live people. They are always 
more complicated and less clear-cut than 
they were in books and he must become 
accustomed to tracing the minute threads as 
the client talks, or else later in retrospect, 
as he discusses the interview with the super- 
visor. Then there are all the complications 
of family relationships: the mother who car- 
ries over to her children all her own un- 
solved feelings of attachment to her father 
and resentment of her mother—the Oedipus 
alive and still kicking ; the man who can see 
only corporal punishment because of the 
heavy hand of his own father, “ What was 
good enough for my father is good enough 
for me ”—identification built up on frustra- 
tion, the book called it ; the mother who her- 
self was the older of two girls, and who 
understands well how her older daughter 
feels but refers to the clinic her younger 
daughter for quarreling and meanness— 
sibling rivalry steps from between the pages. 
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Through all this the student sees over and 
over again how strong in all these patterns 
is the tendency to repetition. He sees this 
also in the children’s behavior, in the little 
girl who repeatedly grows worse until she 
receives the spanking which makes her the 
temporary angel; in the adopted son, re- 
ferred for running away, whose fantasies in 
each incident betray a constant hopeless 
searching for his own mother. 

While the student is trying to absorb and 
understand all these mechanisms and _ be- 
havior patterns in his clients he naturally in- 
volves himself in his interviews here and 
there and has to be shown what he is doing 
by his supervisor, who on every case must 
try to read the student between the lines of 
the record. At the first of the year the 
student has bandied about quite freely such 
words as “ transference,” “ resistance,” “ re- 
lationship.” Now he sees that it was his 
own need to have the client like him which 
made him label poor, perplexed Mrs. X as 
“resistive to treatment.” He finds with 
chagrin that at the point where Mrs. Y 
began to behave to the student as to her own 
mother he scolded her, not because that was 
the need of the case, but because it was the 
need of the student in his own early parental 
relationships. It is a bitter lesson to the 
student that he, in common with all the 
world, cannot be completely objective. 


The Learning Process 


All these learning processes continue 
throughout the year. They deepen, widen, 
and take on new meaning. However, some- 
time late in the fall there is a climax in the 
student’s training period. This seems to be 
a focus of several disillusionments together. 
It dawns upon him that he had not finished 
with painful learning last year after all, for 
all his new knowledge. It is all too clear 
that some cases are incurable and perhaps 
untreatable even by the best psychiatry. 
Treatment cases do not seem to have that 
colorful, dramatic progress that he expected. 
Last year he was a solo case worker and this 
year he is only second fiddle. There is no 
oracle who knows all the answers. And then 
quite suddenly, shorn of these illusions, the 
student comes face to face with the suspicion 
that either this type of work has nothing to 
offer, or—perish the thought—that he him- 
self knows nothing at all. 
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He is a prey to new and frightening 
thoughts: “ Now that my client and I have 
discussed most of the salient points of prob- 
lem and background, now that our confer- 
ence is over, the child is on a regular sched- 
ule of weekly appointments, and everyone 
agrees that the social worker shall ‘ work 
with the mother,’ now that the case has 
turned out to be a bona fide treatment case, 
what on earth do we talk about? Last year 
I could ease my conscience and make the 
interviews seem logical with the weekly 
check, or at least shoes for the children, or 
milk, but what can I possibly offer this 
woman which is even worth her time and 
carfare?” This is a crucial time for both 
student and supervisor, for the supervisor, 
guarding against reflecting the student’s 
anxiety, must now see that the student, 
rather than souring under his discourage- 
ment, matures because of the experience ; she 
must see that the student continues the 
learning process to the end that he may find 
his own way out of the dilemma. Patiently 
supervisor and student pore over the cases 
together. They find what cues the student 
missed in the last interview; discuss what 
the patterns and general trends are; where 
and why he actually did say the right thing 
here or there (perhaps without knowing it) ; 
or where he thought of the right thing but 
was afraid to say it. On this basis they dis- 
cuss along what lines the client needs help in 
the future, what points still need clarification 
when the subject comes up again. The 
student needs to know that even what ap- 
pears to be superficial chat can have a part 
in treatment; that what he thought of as 
“resistance”’ can be a sign of a growing 
relationship, a parent’s desire to be reassured 
that the student sees her as a person distinct 
from the problems of her child. In many 
instances from the student’s point of view it 
is a fruitful source of learning to understand 
“double talk,” that language of parallels 
which is so useful in all human relationships 
and so indispensable in good case work. 

The acute self-consciousness of the late 
fall now settles into the more drab but less 
painful grind of the winter. During this 
period the student takes on the responsi- 
bility of taking applications and he is en- 
couraged with this measuring rod of his 
progress since September, for he is delighted 
to find that he can think diagnostically now. 
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He can sense in what area the problem lies— 
whether within the child himself, within the 
parents, or within their inter-relationship. 
He can recognize a clinic case and can antici- 
pate what type of service will be required. 
Or if necessary he can refer the client with 
assurance to some other agency—name, ad- 
dress, and all. All this he can do so easily 
and securely that both he and the client act 
as though he were an old hand at it. 


Ending the Training Period 


Now as spring approaches and he has to 
begin to think in terms of winding up his 
case load there is a sudden realization of the 
long road of learning over which he has 
come. He has lived through his illusions 
and got things sorted out into their proper 
places. He has not only succeeded in hold- 
ing on to a treatment case, but he can 
actually see progress in concrete terms—the 
improved behavior of the child, the mother’s 
better handling of the situation, the gratitude 
of both. He can see how much slower and 
more painstaking but also more solid and 
permanent this type of progress is from what 
he had expected. Because he has tasted of 
success, what failures he has had have fallen 
back into their true perspective, and are no 
longer so devastating as they had felt at 
first. He has discovered that working co- 
operatively with psychiatrists on cases is 
fun, just as playing in an orchestra is fun, 
and that this sort of co-operative work has a 
distinct integrity of its own, based upon 
mutual respect and admiration. He has 
learned many things about himself, his reac- 
tions to people, and his biases, and these he 
can now accept philosophically, without too 
much guilt, and take into account in plan- 
ning for his future job. 


TO PROTECTIVE COMPLAINTS 


It is surprising to see how frequently the 
student postpones telling his clients that he 
is leaving until it is almost too late. Per- 
haps he is partially embarrassed because, 
having been accepted by his clients all year 
as a regular staff worker, he now has to face 
the inevitable question of ““ Where are you 
going?” What hostility he may have felt 
toward the clinic and toward the pain of 
learning now slips quietly away under the 
double threat of losing it all, and of the un- 
certainty of the future. All this makes the 
transfer of his cases harder, for it parallels 
his own leave-taking, and besides he must 
stifle those queer fears that perhaps the new 
worker won't be good to the client (his 
heritage), or perhaps the client will like 
the new worker better than she has the 
student—or perhaps the supervisor will like 
next year’s student better than himself. 

Now there are many things to be talked 
over, no longer as between student and 
supervisor but between two adults, both of 
whom know and understand the clinic set-up 
and function, both of whom are working 
together to decrease to a minimum the 
hazards of transferring cases. They also 
talk about the student’s training, where it 
was helpful and why, and where it failed. 
Now there is a chance to evaluate directly 
and together the student’s limitations, abili- 
ties, and needs for the future. They can 
stress in what areas the student still needs 
improvement. This brings him to the final 
all-important realization that finishing the 
student period is by no means the end of his 
learning about case work but is the threshold 
of his entry into the field where he will be a 
day-by-day student of human behavior and 
where he will develop an increasing capacity 
to become his own supervisor. 


A Case Work Approach to Protective Complaints 


HELEN TRENT HOEPFNER 


HY does a person complain to a 

protective agency? We might answer 
simply: because he is concerned about the 
welfare of a child. But how do we know 
that? Is it reasonable to expect that the 
person who writes, telephones, or comes into 
the office of a protective agency to lodge a 


complaint is any more clear as to what he 
really wants than the client who approaches 
a relief agency, a child-placing agency, or a 
family agency? In my experience I have 
found that he is not. He approaches the 
protective agency with the same varying 
degree of fear and uncertainty, or of insist- 
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ence, that characterizes the person seeking 
more direct help. It is true that the assist- 
ance he seeks from the protective agency is 
not specifically for himself, but we cannot 
afford to ignore the fact that in making 
a contact with the agency he not only repre- 
sents a broader community concern but he 
has also become personally involved. 

Does this not mean, therefore, that in a 
protective agency the person who makes a 
complaint is a client as well as the parents 
about whom the complaint is made? In this 
respect a protective agency varies from those 
agencies in which the client is regarded as 
the one seeking direct help. It places upon 
the agency a dual responsibility, one to the 
complainant who represents the community 
at large and one to the parents whose care of 
a child is being questioned. 

Is it possible for a protective agency to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of a parent 
who mistreats his child and the community 
which refuses to tolerate his behavior? If 
so, how? The answer, I believe, lies in 
whether the agency plunges into immediate 
action or stops to evaluate the real basis of 
the complaint. If, as case workers, we 
acknowledge the importance of motivating 
forces, is it not essential to know what these 
forces are in the complainant as well as in 
the parent who is abusing or neglecting his 
child? 

Equally important is the necessity for 
determining the responsibility of the agency 
in accepting a complaint. Because of its 


. authority the protective agency must know 


before entering a situation that the way a 
parent is choosing to live is actually jeopard- 
izing the physical or mental well-being of a 
child. With this knowledge, the agency 
offers the individual who is concerned about 
the welfare of a child a medium by which 
responsible action may be taken. Conversely, 
if the agency responds to the complainant’s 
insistent demand that “ something be done ” 
and acts hastily without evaluating the com- 
plaint, a family’s privacy may be invaded and 
infinite damage done. 

If the agency is willing to take respon- 
sibility for evaluating a complaint to be cer- 
tain of the abuse or neglect before making 
an investigation, it makes it possible for the 
case worker, who visits the family, to recon- 
cile the pressure of the complainant with his 
own fundamental respect for the right of an 
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individual to live as he chooses. His empha- 
sis need not then be on “ doing something.” 
Instead, he is free to exercise his belief in 
the ability of an individual to change his 
situation if given the opportunity, and to help 
the parent take responsibility for his actions 
and decide what he feels he can or cannot do 
about them. 

The burden of proof of the validity of a 
complaint rests at the point of intake, which 
does not involve work with parents but 
includes only what happens around the actual 
complaint. I should like to discuss the 
experience of the Children’s Bureau of Dela- 
ware * in following a plan that has evolved 
out of fifteen years of experience as a 
protective agency. 

Early in the experience of the agency, any 
complaint that came to the attention of the 
Children’s Bureau was accepted and a visit 
made to the family about whom the com- 
plaint was made. As might be expected, 
many turned out to be “ unwarranted,” 
which meant that the privacy of a family 
had been invaded on the basis of a complaint 
whose source might not even have been 
known to the agency. 

The first step in eliminating the dangers 
of unwarranted intrusion was taken when 
the agency decided that no anonymous com- 
plaint would be accepted. This seemed to 
be a beginning recognition that, if protective 
work is to be effective as well as helpful, the 
complainant has a responsibility for his part 
in it, if only to identify himself. However, 
there were several outstanding weaknesses 
in this still very generalized acceptance of 
complaints. The complaint might have come 
from an agency or from a prominent person 
in the community whose integrity was un- 
questionable, but there were still many com- 
plaints from members of the community 
unknown to the agency. In such cases the 
worker had no knowledge of the person him- 
self, what his motives might be in asking the 
agency to investigate a certain family, and 
how much responsibility he was willing to 
assume in case court action was necessary. 
Furthermore, such a plan of accepting com- 


*The Children’s Bureau of Delaware, a private 
agency, has since 1925 been delegated by law as 
the agency responsible for protecting children from 
neglect and abuse. The legal definition is broad 
and inclusive, leaving to the agency the final respon- 
sibility for determining what it sees as the protec- 
tive job. 
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plaints gave the agency little opportunity to 
interpret what its responsibility would be in 
going into a situation and securing more 
information about the complaint, to ascertain 
whether there was actual neglect or abuse of 
a child. 

In addition to these points of major con- 
cern, relating to the source of a complaint, 
was the factor of the worker’s own feeling 
about approaching a family with a brief, 
generalized complaint, often from a person 
who had never been seen by the agency and 
whose identity he might even question. 
(Sometimes fictitious names are used by the 
person reporting a family.) Certainly there 
was often little he could use with the family 
in presenting such a complaint. This kind 
of uncertainty on the worker’s part naturally 
resulted in a half-hearted, almost reluctant, 
approach to protective situations with a re- 
sulting ineffectualness in working with the 
family. How could a worker remain identi- 
fied with his authoritative role if he himself 
lacked conviction that there was actual 
neglect or abuse? It meant often resorting 
to threats to cover up his insecurity in the 
situation or posing as a friend who had come 
to help. 

In considering these very real problems 
that were acting as a deterrent to effective 
work, it was felt that the chief difficulty 
arose out of the way in which complaints 
were accepted, as well as a lack of definition 
of the kind of complaint that could be 
accepted and handled responsibly by the 
agency. Past experience indicated the need 
for establishing a procedure that would bet- 
ter enable the agency to fulfil its obligation 
to the community for protection of children 
and to parents whose care of their children 
was being questioned. If the agency was 
willing to protect the complainant to the 
extent of not revealing his identity to the 
family about whom the complaint was made, 
and not to involve him in court proceedings 
against his wishes, was it not reasonable to 
request an interview? Such an interview 
would enable the complainant to know what 
was involved in making a complaint, what 
the agency needed to know from him, and to 
what extent he wished to trust the agency. 
From the standpoint of the agency, it would 
offer the chance to determine the exact 
nature of the complaint, to evaluate the 
motives and concern in making the com- 


plaint, to interpret the kind of complaint we. 
could accept, and what our action would be. 
There resulted a decision to require an inter- 
view with the complainant either in the office 
or at home before making any kind of in- 
vestigation. For the past two years the 
agency has been operating on this basis with 
very interesting results. I should like to 
present some specific illustrations to indicate 
what happens in following this procedure. 
There are situations referred by telephone 
in which the complainant makes a kind of 
decision around the agency’s limitations: 


Miss H, a public health nurse, telephoned to say 
that she had been visiting a family at 302 N. Main 
Street. While she was there an Italian who lives 
next door, was out on the street cursing and carry- 
ing on. She said there are three children in the 
Italian family, the youngest a nine-month-old baby 
who is very sick. They have lived in that neigh- 
borhood just three weeks. She told me about the 
quarreling and cursing that was going on in the 
street and how concerned she was about it and 
wondered if we could make an investigation. I 
asked Miss H if she had visited the home and she 
said she had not been there. I wondered if she had 
any specific information to indicate that the woman 
was abusing or neglecting her children, which 
would be our responsibility. Miss H said she had 
not. I told her that while we were responsible 
for situations involving neglect or abuse of a child, 
I did not feel that we would have sufficient evidence 
to approach this family, but that she could cer- 
tainly refer it to us again if she found that there 
was any basis for our going in. At this Miss H 
laughed a little and said she had attended a lecture 
the other day about shirking responsibility and she 
guessed that was what she was trying to do because 
she didn’t want to visit the family herself. She 
could understand our decision and would let me 
know later if she wanted us to go in. 


Miss R, a social worker, telephoned to talk with 
me about Mrs. X, who had been receiving assist- 
ance for the support of herself and her eight 
children who were living at home. Mrs. X had 
Mr. Y living in her home. In view of his previous 
reputation, the agency felt that he should not be 
in the home with Mrs. X’s children. She said 
the Commissioners felt they would not be willing 
to continue support with Mr. Y in the home. 
Miss R thought that stopping assistance was not 
going to solve the matter and the suggestion was 
made that the case be referred to the Children’s 
Bureau. I asked Miss R if there was any evidence 
of actual neglect or abuse of the children. She 
didn’t know of any, spoke of Mrs. X as being a 
very good mother to the children, but was con- 
cerned because of Mr. Y’s previous reputation. I 
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said that I felt unless we had direct evidence of 
neglect or abuse we would have no right to go into 
the situation. I wondered if Mrs. X knew there 
was a possibility of her assistance being cut off. 
Miss R said it was discussed with her. She became 
quite defiant and had him move into her home. 
Miss R asked whether we would accept the com- 
plaint and I said I didn’t feel that we could at this 
time without more direct evidence. 


In these referrals the motive in asking for 
an investigation is apparent and illustrates 
the tendency of a non-authoritative agency 
to utilize the protective agency to bring pres- 
sure against a family regardless of whether 
there is actual neglect or abuse of the chil- 
dren involved. This kind of limitation 
clarifies for the other agency what the pro- 
tective function involves, and leaves it free 
to come back when there are specific ex- 
amples of neglect or abuse which can be 
presented to a family. 


A woman telephoned in great excitement to tell 
me about a child living at 1605 River Street. She 
said this child was out on the street late last night. 
She was very upset about it and said emphatically 
that she thought the child should be in bed. She 
had talked with the child who said he had lost 
some money and his mother had sent him out to 
look for it. I acknowledged our responsibility for 
situations involving neglect or abuse of a child and 
asked to talk with her about it. She went on 
about the child but said that she didn’t want to 
become involved in it and refused to give her name. 
I explained that we did not go out on anonymous 
complaints and that we would have to talk with 
her at the office or at her home if we were to go 
to see the family. She said she didn’t want to give 
us her name, even after I affirmed that we didn’t 
reveal the source of the complaint. She talked on 
and then, when she realized that we would not do 
anything, ended by saying that after all she felt 
better for having told someone about it, even 
though we didn’t plan to do anything. 


A man telephoned to say that he wanted to report 
to us the situation of a child whose mother was 
living with another man. I asked him if there 
was any question of abuse or neglect of the child. 
He asked me rather heatedly if I thought that was 
the right kind of environment for a child. I told 
him that our responsibility was not the morals of 
a family but whether a child was being abused or 
neglected. He replied in great excitement that 
Situations like this are the trouble with the whole 
world today. I said I knew he was concerned and 
if he would like to come into the office to talk 
with me, I would be glad to discuss it further with 
him, but that we would have to be certain that 
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the child was being abused or neglected. Perhaps 
it was not the best environment for the child but 
the mother might be very fond of him and a good 
mother to him, while there were a good many 
people who were living conventionally who were 
very cruel to children. He wasn’t inclined to 
acknowledge any difference at first, but after some 
further discussion he accepted that we would do 
nothing and seemed satisfied with having given 
expression to his irritation. 


The third and fourth cases are typical of 
the kind of anonymous complaints in which 
the person calling obviously does not want 
to take any responsibility for his part in this, 
but just hopes the agency will “do some- 
thing.” The agency could go to see the 
family, but it would have to be without the 
certainty of knowing that there is a child 
about whom a responsible member of the 
community has concern. Apparently there 
is no real desire that the agency take action 
but a need to express a viewpoint, without 
going beyond that point. 

When a person telephones to make a com- 
plaint, he is often excited, vindictive, and 
emotional. Facts are blurred by the in- 
tensity of feeling. It is easy to get caught 
in that intensity, and to feel, as the other 
person does, that something should be done 
immediately. If the agency, while accepting 
the person’s concern, can remain identified 
with the need to evaluate all the facts, im- 
pulsive action does not follow. It is inter- 
esting that an expression of the need for 
more knowledge about the situation before 
taking action will often result in the com- 
plainant’s expressing his real fear that what 
he started out to do impulsively may have 
consequences that he doesn’t want. When 
he realizes the full implications involved in 
making a complaint, he has the choice of 
withdrawing or of really delegating respon- 
sibility to the agency. If he does the latter, 
the agency shares with him the final outcome 
of its action, as an affirmation of his interest 
and concern. 

The following referral illustrates what 
takes place in an interview: 


Mr. G came into the office without an appoint- 
ment to refer the A family for neglecting their 
children. He sat down and said he “ guessed these 
neighbors were starting a nudist colony,” and then 
began telling how the children in this family went 
around with very little clothing on or none at all. 
At first it was difficult to get him to be very 
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specitic. He felt that the A’s should have someone 
go in and scare them. He didn’t for any reason 
want us to take the children away from them but 
he did feel that they should see that their children 
were dressed properly when they went out on the 
street. He didn’t know the names or ages of the 
children, but said the child without any clothes on 
at all was a grandchild. He was very fearful 
about the kind of responsibility he was taking in 
reporting the family and, while he apparently 
wanted something done, he wanted to control what 
we were going to do about it too. He had had a 
run-in with Mrs. A but said he was not making 
the complaint for spite. The parents were really 
the ones to blame and should be put away, but he 
didn’t want anything done about removing the 
children. He said he had three children of his 
own and he certainly would not want anyone to 
do anything to them. 

He referred several times to the visiting nurse 
who had said she was glad he was making this 
complaint. I said we would get in touch with her 
but we were perfectly willing to accept what he 
had to say and visit the family if we felt his 
complaint was justified. He said all the neighbors 
were concerned about this family but none of them 
had wanted to make a report. 

In explaining our responsibility in protective 
cases, I told him that we didn’t go in to scare 
people, but if we felt there was some justification 
for going in, we would tell the family we had 
received a complaint and give them an opportunity 
to change conditions. If they did not change them, 
we had the authority to go to court. However, 
we seldom found that necessary as parents were 
usually interested enough to bring about a change. 
If we visited we would have to be responsible for 
making the decision about what needed to be done. 
While Mr. G realized that, he was still very much 
afraid that we might remove the children which 
to him would seem the height of punishment. He 
talked of the foul language the family used, includ- 
ing the children, and about certain filthy habits 
they had, which I told him we could not be respon- 
sible for. He kept going back to his concern about 
the children but seemed very guilty about making 
the complaint. When I told him we would go into 
the situation and report back, he said quickly that 
we didn’t have to let him know. He wanted us 
not to accept his word alone but to call the visiting 
nurse and talk with other neighbors. 

I told Mr. G that we did not reveal the source 
of the complaint but that neighbors often guessed 
it. He said he didn’t mind that, that he would be 
willing to stand back of what he said. 

While I had some question about the serious 
nature of this complaint, I felt that Mr. G had 
some concern for the children, although a good 
deal of his feeling was directed toward Mr. and 
Mrs. A, who were apparently very unpleasant 


neighbors, with the woman drinking and allowing 
her children to go around dirty and unclothed. I 
told Mr. G we would get in touch with the visiting 
nurse and visit the family and then would let him 
know what we thought about the situation. 


In this particular case, the complainant 
has come to the office, which indicates a 
sense of responsibility in making the report. 
His feelings are ambivalent, but his real con- 
cern for the children enables the agency to 
take some initiative in deciding to visit the 
family. While he feels guilty on the one 
hand, he expresses his own conviction in his 
statement that he will stand back of what he 
has said. He also expresses a common need 
to determine the kind and extent of the 
agency’s action. Requests to scare people, 
to make them behave differently, to conform 
to certain standards, but not to do anything 
about removing the children, all indicate the 
complainant’s fear of the authority vested in 
the agency, as well as his own need to con- 
trol what is done. While the agency stands 
ready to be flexible, an adherence to the kind 
of responsibility it can take acts as a restraint 
for those who wish to use its authority to 
attain their own ends. The husband who 
wishes to use the agency to make his wife 
stay at home, the spiteful neighbor who 
wants to bring trouble for some disturbance, 
or relatives who want to punish a family for 
personal slights are among the group whose 
complaints are met with understanding but 
firm refusal. As the agency’s position has 
become understood by the community, there 
has been a widespread acceptance of it, both 
by those who make complaints and by those 
about whom complaints are made. 

One of the most delicate problems is that 
of one parent’s complaint against the other. 
After experience with several situations like 
this, it has become apparent that the agency 
has no rightful place in domestic conflicts 
where the parents wish to use care of the 
children to settle their fundamental problems 
of relationship. The following interviews 
show the amount of feeling there is in this 
kind of complaint in which there is so much 
personal stake and, therefore, why it is much 
more difficult for the parent to accept the 
agency’s limitations in such instances: 

Mr. K, probably in his thirties, came into the 


office without an appointment. He spoke in a soft 
voice, beginning to tell me immediately that his 
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wife had left him and had taken Dolores, their 
6-year-old child. Mr. K was concerned about the 
care that Dolores was receiving, but most of his 
feeling was directed toward his wife. His mother 
would be willing to keep Dolores but he didn’t 
know how to get her. He wondered if we could 
make an investigation. He had been to see the 
probation officer, who was busy, and the woman 
in the office had suggested that he come over here. 
I explained to Mr. K the responsibility we had 
toward children who were being abused or 
neglected. However, from what he told me, I 
questioned that the child was being neglected. 
Whenever his wife went out she had someone 
stay with Dolores and apparently the way she 
treated her was no different from the way she had 
treated her when she was with him. I said I 
could understand his concern and knew that moving 
around would be hard for the child. I wondered 
if this was the first time he had had trouble with 
his wife and he said it was not. They had fought 
during the time of their marriage and he had caught 
her with other men before she left. I told him he 
had a right to go to court and ask for custody of 
the child. He knew this would cost money but 
felt that if it was the only thing to do he might 
consider it. I told him we couldn't act in his 
behalf or alter his wife’s behavior since our only 
concern was the actual neglect of the child. I knew 
how hard it was for him, but I felt we could not 
become involved unless we had more evidence that 
the child was being wilfully neglected. He seemed 
to have got something from telling his side of the 
story and as he left thanked me for my time. 


Mr. L, accompanied by Mrs. C, came into the 
office without an appointment. His hair was 
touched with gray, but he had a round, almost 
boyish, face. He was chewing gum but this did 
not cover up the smell of liquor on his breath. 
Together they told me of the recent developments 
that were disturbing them. His wife had gone off 
with Mr. C. Mrs. C had actually found them 
together several times in beer gardens. The L’s 
separated three months ago and since that time 
Mr. L had had to pay a support order of $12 a 
week. He said with a great deal of feeling that 
his wife was not fit to have the children and he 
didn’t even know that the children got any benefit 
from the money. He would like to have us place 
the children as he would not mind paying for them 
if they were in a good home. I told him that we 
would not be willing to place the children unless 
both he and his wife were willing. It was apparent 
that he wanted us to take the children away from 
his wife, but I told him we had no right to do that 
because he was as responsible for them as she, 
and that if the children should not be with her 
he could go to court about it. He was very 
annoyed at that and said the judge had told him to 
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come to see us when he had mentioned it in court. 
He told me how his wife ran around at night and 
left the children alone. She had actually put him 
out but when she went to court she presented a 
very different story. There was the bitterest kind 
of feeling against his wife and most of the inter- 
view was devoted to that rather than what was 
actually happening to the children. Mrs. C for the 
most part stayed out of the interview except to 
inject a pacifying statement now and then. 

Mr. L kept going back to our doing something 
about this and I told him that, while we were 
responsible for children who were being neglected 
or abused, we had found that if the complaint was 
from one parent against the other, we could not 
work this out. With that he banged his hand on 
the desk and repeated that the court had sent him 
to us. As soon as he got a few dollars in arrears 
on his support order, his wife had him brought into 
court and this was becoming very infuriating. It 
was only this last time that he had tried to give 
his side of the story in court and the judge had 
referred him here. I thought it must be pretty 
hard to have his wife keep bringing him into court. 

He wondered if we could not go and catch the 
mother drinking or away from home. I told him 
that we were not detectives and that was not the 
way we worked. When we received a complaint 
we went and discussed it with both parents. How- 
ever, if there were other people in the community 
who wished to report the case to us, we would 
feel differently about going into the situation. He 
went on to say that his wife wanted to get rid 
of the children, and I said if she did want to make 
a plan, we would be glad to try to work out some 
plan with her. 

I said it was not within our province to decide 
who was to have the children and only a judge 
could decide that. I told Mr. L if he wanted to 
secure custody of the children and place them with ~ 
us, that he could do it but that we could not go 
to the mother and take them away. I said I felt 
there were probably two sides to every story and 
at court each one would have a chance to say how 
he felt about it. 

He finally relaxed a little, smiled, and said he 
guessed if we couldn’t do anything, we couldn't. 


Mr. K displayed real feeling for his child 
and was definitely wanting to care for her 
but his concern arose around the mother’s 
behavior rather than her actual neglect of 
Dolores. Our refusal to make an investiga- 
tion clarified for him his own rights in the 
situation, and helped him organize himself 
around the way in which he could be respon- 
sible. Mr. L was obviously irritated and 
antagonistic over the succession of events 
that had given his wife the upper hand. 
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There was little feeling for the children and 
no real desire to take responsibility for them, 
but the hope that the Children’s Bureau 
would help him to get back at his wife 
through the children.? 

The whole problem of intake in protective 
work is still in an experimental stage. Yet 
intake, I believe, holds the key to the kind 
of work to be done with families whose chil- 
dren may be suffering from neglect or abuse. 
There has been no attempt to present what 
has resulted in actual work with parents 
after this process of defining what is impor- 
tant in terms of accepting complaints, but to 
indicate some of the factors involved, and 
how they may be met. Any procedure in 
intake loses its validity unless it is continu- 
ously related to the exigencies of the job to 
be done. Without this it may become rigid 
and inflexible, defeating the very purpose for 
which it was created. For example, while 
the agency does not accept anonymous com- 
plaints, if such a complaint were made about 
a family on whom there had been a previous 
complaint, there might be every reason to 
visit the family again. There are other situa- 
tions that might be termed “ border-line,” 
which the agency accepts for investigation 
because of possible neglect or abuse. All 


*In Delaware there is no Court of Domestic 
Relations, which complicates the situation for 
families who need judicial help, but the agency 
does not feel that it can meet this gap in community 
planning which calls for legal machinery. How- 
ever, there is no question that we stand ready to 
help a parent in clarifying his problem and in 
directing him to the agency best equipped to effect 
the change he wants. 


this calls for skilful discrimination at the be- 
ginning point, remembering that the first 
concern of a protective agency is the welfare 
of the children whose care, unless relin- 
quished voluntarily or removed by law, is 
entrusted to parents. As indicated in the 
situations presented, charges lodged against 
parents are interwoven with many complex 
factors, of which the agency needs to be 
aware, but with which it may have no legiti- 
mate concern. These factors may be present 
in the complaint itself or in the family about 
whom the complaint is made. In either case, 
unless the focus of the agency remains on 
neglect or abuse the agency may become a 
destructive rather than a constructive force. 

To summarize briefly, case work in pro- 
tective work does not pertain only to what is 
done when a worker visits a family with a 
complaint but starts when the complaint is 
made. The individual or agency who re- 
quests the authoritative service of the pro- 
tective agency has a responsibility as well as 
a personal concern in what is done, and it is 
important to know as much as possible about 
the basis for the concern and the extent to 
which the complainant is willing to be re- 
sponsible. The protective agency in turn 
has a responsibility for sharing with the 
complainant the agency’s position and the 
final outcome of the case. In this way it is 
possible for the worker to reconcile his re- 
sponsibility to the community, which has 
entrusted his agency with following up the 
complaint, and his responsibility to the 
client, who has violated his rights as a 
parent. 


Editorial Notes 


Exhibits of Case Records 


HAT are the current problems and 

methods of recording in your agency? 
Do you have an opportunity to read records 
of other workers in other agencies in differ- 
ent sections of the country? “The best way, 
undoubtedly, to study recording,” as Gordon 
Hamilton pointed out in her book, Social 
Case Recording, “is to read as many 
records as possible.” Staff discussions, com- 
mittees and study groups, institutes and 
school courses, focused on case material, 
make possible some exchange and sharing of 





records. Case workers are eager to read 
records from agencies in other places to 
compare these with their own work, learn 
new methods, and observe the generic ele- 
ments in practice in the larger professional 
group. To meet this demand various samples 
and collections of case records have been 
made available, beginning with those pre- 
pared by Mary Richmond for the Russell 
Sage Foundation in 1911 and including 
several published volumes.* 


* Medical Social Case Records with an introduc- 
tion by S. P. Breckinridge; Social Case Work: 
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Another source of case material is in col- 
lected exhibits of case records. Some years 
ago the Family Division of the National 
Conference prepared an exhibit of records 
from various kinds of agencies throughout 
the country. In 1932 the F.W.A.A. was 
asked to assume sponsorship of the exhibit 
and has since then, with the exception of 
1939, prepared an annual exhibit of case 
records contributed by its Member Agencies. 
Each year a committee of workers in various 
sections of the country discusses the focus 
for the current exhibit and shares the work 
of reading and selecting the records. After 
National Conference the exhibit is available 
for loan to Member Agencies, state confer- 
ences, and member schools of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. 

The 1941 F.W.A.A. exhibit is focused on 
three groups of records: (1) those illustrat- 
ing special forms or experiments in record- 
ing, and devices for making records more 
usable; (2) short records or portions illus- 
trating regular family case work services, 
such as marital counseling, relief, multiple 
services offered by the agency, case closing ; 


An Outline for Teaching, by Cannon and Klein; 
Social Case Records: Family Welfare, by Dixon 
and Browning; Social Case Work in Practice— 
Six Case Studies, by Florence Hollis. Other books 
on case work include case record material, such as 
Gordon Hamilton’s Theory and Practice of Social 
Case Work and Volume III of the Journal of 
Social Work Process. Two books will be pub- 
lished soon by the University of Chicago Press, 
one containing rural social case records with teach- 
ing notes by Grace Browning and one including 
psychiatric clinic records with teaching notes by 
Charlotte Towle. 


Readers’ 


The following comment supplements the article, 
“Transference in Case Work,” by Annette Garrett 
(Tue Famity, March, 1941, p. 42) which was 
based on Dr. Harry B. Levey’s article, “On Super- 
vision of the Transference in Psychiatric Social 
Work,” Psychiatry, August, 1940, p. 421. 


Dr. Levey’s excellent article reaches its climax in 
terms of contribution in his statement: “. . . one 
of your natural spheres of further development 
would seem to lie in an experimental collaboration 
with the psychoanalytically experienced psychiatrist 
who has had an adequate experience of case work 
methods and whom you would consult rather early 
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(3) records illustrating special areas of 
family case work, such as co-operative work 
with other agencies, letters of referral or 
consultation, new problems arising out of 
social conditions, such as adjustments to re- 
employment, work with refugees, adjustment 
of families when a man has been called to 
selective service. 

This year the Child Welfare League is 
sponsoring its first annual exhibit of case 
records from children’s agencies. These 
records have focused on the various case 
work services to children in their own homes 
such as (1) protective and preventive serv- 
ices; (2) institutions under both congregate 
and cottage plans and those offering day 
care; (3) foster home care, illustrating 
methods of home finding, intake, supervision 
and discharge. Complete records and por- 
tions of records will be available, and both 
case work methods and methods of case re- 
cording will be illustrated. 

Both these exhibits will be on display at 
Convention Hall in Atlantic City. (For 
the location of the exhibits inquire at the 
booths of the Child Welfare League and the 
F.W.A.A.) Every one attending National 
Conference is invited to visit the exhibits 
and read the records and we hope you will 
take advantage of this unique opportunity to 
examine a cross-section sampling of case 
records from agencies throughout the coun- 
try. We hope that workers in various kinds 
of case work agencies will find these records 
of interest and that associations in other case 
work fields will be interested in sponsoring 
similar exhibits in the future. 


Forum 


for the making of a tentative diagnosis of the 
unconscious factors in a client you have accepted 
for intensive treatment, for assistance in the de- 
limitation of the treatment goal, in the formulation 
of a tentative treatment plan, in the understanding 
and management of the transference, and for help 
with the problems which arise during the super- 
vision of case workers attempting relationship 
therapy.” This is a concrete and explicit state- 
ment of an effective relationship of an adequately 
trained psychiatrist and case worker toward the 
goal of fulfilling a real function in terms of com- 
munity needs. Certainly it seems one of the next 
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logical steps in a development of rational case work 
procedure for the worker of vision who is ever 
looking for new methods and new tools for the 
solutions of her extensive and varied clinical prob- 
lems. In my opinion many adequate case workers 
of today are more and more orienting themselves 
to this particular desired relationship, are fully 
aware of its potentialities, are eager to aid in its 
fulfilment, and are hopeful of its real development. 

As a practicing psychoanalyst of extensive ex- 
perience with the needs of case workers and case 
work problems, I am not as optimistic as is Dr. 
Levey in his article about the potentialities of lift- 
ing en masse our body of knowledge from psycho- 
analytic experience and transposing it as such over 
onto the problems involved in case work practice. 
There is no doubt that psychoanalysis has much of 
potentially tremendous value to offer the case 
worker for the comprehension of her problems, 
and for insight and real understanding of transfer- 
ence relationships in her work. But I think this 
whole problem is one that has to be worked out 
specifically in terms of the case work situation 
itself. I think transference in the analytic situation 
is a specific thing dependent on specific factors in 
that setting which are far different in the case 
work situation. The technique of the management 
of it in one situation is far different from the other. 
This becomes immediately apparent to the analyst 
who attempts vis-a-vis psychotherapy in cases 
which for one reason or another are not those of 
choice for analytic treatment on the couch. In the 
classical analytic situation, one hopes continually to 
keep the process of verbalization active, to reduce 
the tendency to act emotion blindly in the trans- 
ference situation and to keep at a minimum the 
tendency to “act out” outside the analytic situa- 
tion. The use of silence and the complete neu- 
trality of the analytic situation, which the analyst 
has at his command, are most effective devices in 
analytically attaining these aims in the face of 
negative reactions. The patient with the ordinary 
problem finds it difficult for protracted periods of 
time to resist this valuable bit of our analytic 
technique. But in the situation of vis-a-vis therapy, 
this is completely altered. One cannot repeatedly 
reject indirect questions with silence nor can one 
sit for long periods of time waiting for the patient 
to express his next free association, and by inter- 
pretation of the same, alter in part or in whole the 
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difficulties active at the time. The patient’s ability 
to act negatively in these and other ways (which 
Dr. Levey so brilliantly alludes to in his demon- 
stration of how readily the case work client “ con- 
trols the relationship”) has a potentiality in that 
situation which we as analysts deny him in our 
specific relationship. One must not forget that this 
frequently is the factor that lets the client master 
the situation. And like psychotic or pre-psychotic 
patients whose determination to act in the trans- 
ference is stronger than the will for recovery, in 
the vis-a-vis situation sometimes it is extremely 
difficult to alter the goals of the patient’s pleasure- 
seeking self. So we as analysts, in our desire to 
contribute our knowledge to allied fields of en- 
deavor, should remember that certain of our 
specific approaches lose their specificity in situa- 
tions with other characteristics. 

The adequate management of the transference 
situation of difficult clients in the case work situa- 
tion is a problem which is certainly at present not 
solved by anything that we as analysts can trans- 
pose directly from our analytic experience. I 
rather look at it from the point of view that we 
as analysts have an opportunity to aid and con- 
tribute to the case worker assistance which will 
one day lead to a more basic and fundamental 
understanding of the structure and management of 
transference phenomena as they apply specifically 
to case work. This requires observation, study, 
and objective evaluation by persons competent to 
evaluate objectively relationship behavior. It is a 
challenging opportunity for enlarging knowledge 
in one of the most important spheres of case work 
endeavor where knowledge needs to be enlarged. 

I hope the case workers who have read Dr. 
Levey’s article will find in it this challenge: that 
the case worker and the psychoanalytically trained 
psychiatrist can work together effectively for 
valuable contributions to community service; that 
the value of psychoanalysis to the case worker is 
potential, but practical only after we have teamed 
together and have adapted our various techniques 
so they will fit into the altered needs of the differ- 
ences inherent in dissimilar treatment situations. 
Down this road I think there lies a possibility in 
case work practice well worth the efforts involved 
in its development. 

Joun M. Murray, M.D. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Book Reviews 


HE UnempLoyeD MAN anv His Famity: 
Mirra Komarovsky. 163 pp., 1941. The Dryden 
Press, New York, or Tue Famiry. $1.75. 


This monograph records the findings of a unique 
and scholarly research into the implications of un- 
employment on the role and status of the man in 
the family group. Through the study of the effect 
of unemployment upon the man’s “ authority” as 
the traditional head of the family new light is 
thrown upon the characteristics of the low-income 
family in contemporary American life and the types 
of family relationships and attitudes which are most 
affected by decline in a man’s role as an economic 
provider. The study reveals some of the personal 
and family meanings of economic insecurity. 


The study will be of special interest to family 
social workers both in its method of research and 
its evidence of the types of intra-family factors that 
make for a differential response of the different 
family groups to economic shock. The method 
used involves complete dependence upon interview- 
ing technique and its evidence of change and de- 
cline in the man’s leadership and influence in the 
family group in response to unemployment. The 
researchers have attempted to bring an improved 
scientific method isto the interviewing situation 
through a carefully defined process called by them 
“the process of discerning.” This is a process of 
testing and correlating evidence from interviews 
with various members of the family group. Such 
studies suggest the value of future collaboration 
between the case worker and the research inter- 
viewer, perhaps in the same family situations. Thus 
far the sustained relationships in social treatment 
with their superior opportunities for “depth pic- 
tures of family life” have yielded a disappointingly 
small amount of data toward the scientific descrip- 
tion of the contemporary family. 

The findings from this study are undoubtedly 
influenced by the smallness of the sample—59 
families—and by the fact that an additional 29 
families originally included refused to participate 
when the interviewer came to the door. One won- 
ders if this latter group were not those to whom 
unemployment had been the most seriously trau- 
matic experience, and whose experience might have 
reflected still more seriously the extent and in- 
tensity of the impact of unemployment on family 
life and relationships. 

The findings of the study warrant very careful 
consideration both for the light they throw upon 
the impact of unemployment on personality and for 
their revelation of the types of family structure and 
relationships that can bear the brunt of economic 
crises. There is firm testimony to the survival 
power of the family in the fact that some families 
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seem to have withstood fairly well the strain of 
unemployment despite its denial of work satisfac- 
tion, the lack of an adequate economic base, and 
the withdrawal from voluntary group associations 
reported in the study. This withstanding of eco- 
nomic shock was more likely to occur in those 
families in which the pre-depression attitudes and 
current satisfactions in family roles and relation- 
ships extended far beyond the economic area. The 
loss of the man’s leadership in the family group 
tended to occur less as a direct result from unem- 
ployment than from the fact of personality changes 
that complicated the role of the man in family 
relationships. These occurred frequently in the 
group studied. It is noted that unemployment 
brings at least three changes into the life of the 
unemployed man in addition to the economic need: 
(1) loss of the provider role in the family, (2) eco- 
nomic failure with its prestige implications, and 
(3) loss of the daily work routine. The influence 
of these three factors comes from the culturally 
defined expectations of the man as the economic 
provider and from the fact that much of our living 
seems to be bound up with our work satisfactions. 
Especially interesting are the data presented 
showing the effect of unemployment on the status 
of an unemployed father with the children in the 
home. The loss of status is much more likely to 
occur with the adolescent child than with the child 
under twelve. The most decisive defeat of the 
unemployed father comes when the older child in 
the family becomes a substitute wage earner. 
This study merits serious consideration by the 
family social worker. The future application of 
such research discipline to case work observations 
should yield important discoveries about the nature 
of family life today and the family meanings of 
economic security. 
Rosert S. WILson 
Executive Secretary, Family Service Society 
of St. Louis County, Mo. 


HE Creative ADULT: SELF-EDUCATION IN THE 

Art or Livinc: Hughes Mearns. 300 pp., 1940. 

Doubleday Doran Co., New York, or THE 
Famity. $3.00. 


While this book, like the earlier companion 
volume, Creative Youth, is addressed primarily to 
teachers, it is pleasant reading for social workers 
also. It is a stimulus to conscious continuation of 
one’s cultural development in hours of recreation, 
and a justification for continued faith in the hidden 
capacities of persons who at first seem quite un- 
gifted. The methods for helping such individuals 
discover their unique potentialities, particularly in 
the field of art and literature, sound very similar 








to the case work approach of social workers. Many 
delightful illustrations of abilities thus uncovered 
are included. 

The central thought of the author, who is Chair- 
man of the Department of Creative Education at 
New York University, is that teaching the pursuit 
of sincerity and of conscious honesty in thinking 
is more important and fruitful than encouraging 
pursuit of omniscience, or unthinking conformance 
with old and new authorities. 

Here is good advice: “ Begin early to take notes 
of your private comment on the life about you. . 
Avoid the diary record of mere facts and events; 
search for the critic and non-conformist deep within 
you; discover where you join and where you part 
with popular agreements; assemble these as a 
record of your creative self... . It takes courage 
. . . to lead steadily the individual life, to listen to 
the truth within, to act in accordance with that 
truth, decently, of course, but regardless of group 
disagreement. [Individuals may well] keep 
searching for that truth of their professional experi- 
ence which has lodged these many years in the 
keeping of their own creative spirit. A day will 
come . .. when they will utter a clear word of 
truth.” 

There are chapters on Emotional Integrity, 
Creative Thinking, and Living the Contemporary 
Life. One finishes the book with strengthened 
conviction that the democratic attitude toward the 
development of the individual still carries the most 
dependable promise for society as a whole. 

IRENE GRANT 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D.C. 


IFE 1x One Room, A Study of the Rooming 
House Problem in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan. 119 pp., 1940. Committee on Housing, 

Community Service Society, New York, or THe 

Famity. 50¢. 


Emphasizing the need for an extensive study of 
the rooming house problem in the Borough of 
Manhattan, this monograph uses available material 
from previous studies, and small sample studies 
made specifically to illustrate some of the deplor- 
able housing conditions which exist, and to suggest 
a program of action to correct them. Social 
workers will be interested in the discussion of the 
types of rooming houses, their management, facili- 
ties, and tenancy, and in the information secured 
from 75 questionnaires filled out by case workers 
with the assistance of rooming house tenants who 
were clients of the Community Service Society. 
Statistical tables present housing facts, social and 
economic information about tenants, and their 
opinions about their living quarters. A few illus- 
trations from case records are used. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 1941 


June 16-27 


Social Welfare Administration....Arthur Dunham 


July 21-August 1 


Psychiatry in Social Case Work..Charlotte Towle 


Public Relations, Publicity and Finance 
Clare M. Tousley 


New Trends in Child Placing. .Dorothy Hutchinson 


Field Surveys in Public Welfare 
Marguerite Galloway 


August 4-15 


Social Work in the National Emergency 
Eduard C. Lindeman 


Administrative Supervision in State Programs 


of Child Welfare...... Charlotte Leeper Hanson 
Group Work Supervision......... Clara A. Kaiser 
Case Work Supervision.............. Fern Lowry 


For full details write the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 














The study demonstrates one of the ways in which 
case workers and housing workers co-operate in 
the collection of information to describe the physi- 
cal and social aspects of housing. The monograph 
would be improved at several points if some of the 
interpretations were less comprehensive in scope 
and if many of the simple frequency tables were 
omitted and more relationship tables were included. 


EpitH Miter Turts 
Smith College School for Social Work 


EN Years oF Prosation: 1929-1938 in Post 

Juvenile and Adult Cases. (Edited by 

William L. Stuckert.) Probation Depart- 
ment of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, 
1938-1939, 117 pp. Free. 


We have to depend largely on annual and peri- 
odic reports for factual data on contemporary 
operation of probation units. Irving Halpern fur- 
nished A Decade of Probation recently, and now 
we have another ten-year statement, this time from 
the City of Baltimore’s Supreme Bench, in the 
state which was the second in the country to adopt 
the principles of probation, in 1894. 

While most of the report is expository, the sec- 
tions most interesting to social workers will prob- 
ably be those giving statistical material. The Pro- 
bation Department is frank in its admission that 
case loads are far too high. Thus, we have illumi- 
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nated for us again the familiar maxim that proba- 
tion philosophy without implementation by an 
enlightened public is a most engaging paradox. 
Here is a department which is selecting its per- 
sonnel by examination, giving in-service training, 
following accepted procedures in probation practice, 
but bound to state it is limited in its treatment by 
a quantitatively inadequate staff. “In these .. . 
cases,” says the report, “no substantial or lasting 
progress can be made where there is practically no 
supervision, owing to present insurmountable 
handicaps.” A courageous and perturbing assertion. 
It is all the more surprising, therefore, that on a 

rating scale applied to expired cases, the Depart- 
ment classifies 51.15 per cent favorably, 48.85 per 
cent unfavorably. This is a far cry from some 
probation units which make claims to 90 per cent 
“success,” but it seems more realistic, although we 
would have liked to know more precisely than is 
given just how the rating scale is operated. 

Davin DRESSLER 

N. Y. State Division of Parole 

Albany, N. Y. 


DUCATION For Soctat UNDERSTANDING: 
Gaynell Hawkins. 207 pp., 1940. American 
Association for Adult Education, New York, 

or Tue Famiry. $1.25. 


This book is one of the series published by the 
American Association for Adult Education treat- 
ing the various aspects of adult education. It is a 
review of the significance of social work to the 
community and community participation in various 
case work and group work agencies. The author 
has investigated a number of these agencies “on 
location,” as it were, and has interviewed individ- 
uals instrumental in community efforts and in 
agencies in the localities that were studied. 

The picture given is not a very encouraging one. 
There is only vague understanding on the part of 
the community as to what case work and group 
work agencies are attempting to do, and still less 
effort by agencies to draw the citizens into their 
work. However, the author notices a considerable 
improvement in this direction. More and more is 
there an interchange between the community and 
institutionalized agencies and a greater awareness 
of their mutual dependence. 

The title seems to me to be misleading as the 
field covered is too limited for such a broad title. 
Also it would be more acceptable if the book were 
written in a less disperse and less chatty manner. 
However, this volume points the way to a newer 
understanding of the social roots of social work. 

S. R. SLavson 
Jewish Board of Guardians 
New York, N.Y. 
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The University of Pittsburgh 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Division of Social Administration 


Professional education on a graduate level 
for the social services, public and private 


GENERIC PREPARATION AND 
SPECIALIZATIONS IN 
CASE WORK 
GROUP WORK 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION WORK 
PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


A limited number of fellowships and scholar- 
ships are available, to be awarded on the 
basis of qualification and need. 


For further information apply to 


THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN 





Now Available 
The Revised Edition of: 


MARRIAGE 
Ernest R. Groves 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


An authoritative study of the various phases 
of matrimonial experience, this thorough- 
going revision of the standard work on 
marriage is the product of the author’s 
extensive clinical work and sixteen years’ 
teaching experience. It is sane and sound, 
and provides material for an objective, 
inductive analysis of representative matri- 
monial problems. 


650 pp. $3.20 


HOLT NEW YORK 
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In the Periodicals 


Alan Keith-Lucas: “ The Case Worker in Pro- 
tective Complaint Work,” Bulletin, Child Welfare 
League of America,’ Feb., 1941, p. 1. A provoc- 
ative article on protective case work, dealing with 
the worker’s need to clarify her own concept of her 
function as contrasted with other forms of case 
work. 

Josef A. Kindwall and Elaine F. Kinder: “ Post- 
script on a Benign Psychosis,” Psychiatry,? Aug., 
1940, p. 527. A state hospital psychiatrist and a 
patient who was a psychologist compare the objec- 
tive record of patient management in the hospital 
with the patient’s subjective picture of treatment. 

Dorothy Kleinberg: “Some Factors Predictive 
of Whether Enuretic Children Can Be Helped by 
Child Guidance,” Smith College Studies in Social 
Work,® Dec., 1940, p. 89. 

Bess Kuttner: “ The Housekeeper Service,” The 
Day Nursery,4 Feb. 1941, p. 5. Description of 
services and supervision of housekeeper service in 
a family agency, with case illustrations. 

David M. Levy: “ Psychotherapy and Child- 
hood,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry,5 
Oct., 1940, p. 905. A brief analysis of various 
methods of child therapy. 

Harry B. Levey: “ On Supervision of the Trans- 
ference in Social Work,” Psychiatry,? Aug., 1940, 
p. 421. A critique of the treatment techniques of 
the psychiatric social worker, with interesting dis- 
cussion of her use of the transference and the pos- 
sibilities of help from consulting psychiatrists. 

Frances Levinson and Ruth Z. S. Mann: “ The 
Place of the Family Agency in the Jewish Welfare 
Program,” Jewish Social Service (Quarterly,§ 
Sept., 1940, p. 147. Describes changed function of 
family agency and stress on client participation, 
focused to a plan the client wants to work on. 

Donald E. Long: “ Juvenile Court and Children’s 
Services,” Bulletin, Child Welfare League of 
America,’ Jan., 1941, p. 1. Introducing a sym- 
posium on the relationship between Juvenile Courts 
and other services for children in a community. 

Ruth K. Lynch: “Seminar Reports—National 
Conference of Catholic Charities,” Catholic Chari- 
ties Review,’ Dec., 1940, p. 312. “ Counseling on 
a Religious Level in Catholic Family Agencies,” 
and “Current Case Work Practices.” 


* 130 E. 22 St., New York, N. Y. 

* William A. White Psychiatric Foundation, 1835 
Eye St., Washington, D. C. 

* Northampton, Mass. 

*122 E. 22 St., New York, N. Y. 

525 W. 54 St., New York, N. Y. 

°67 W. 47 St., New York, N. Y. 

71317 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

®1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

*245 Cooper St., Ottawa, Canada. 

® Pennsylvania Conference on Social Work, 
P. O. Box 162, Harrisburg, Pa. 

4112 E. 19 St., New York, N. Y. 

* U.S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


O. Alsager Maclver: “Looking Forward,” 
Social Work (Charity Organisation Society, 296 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1, England), 
Jan., 1941, p. 372. How war emergencies affect 
the methods and responsibilities of case workers in 
London. 

Agnes McCreery: “Dynamic Possibilities for 
Psychiatric Social Work in a Mental Hospital,” 
News Letter, American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers, Summer, 1940, p. 6. Typical 
services provided by the social worker in the men- 
tal hospital, with case illustrations. 

Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart: “Child Welfare 
Today,” Catholic Charities Review,’ Jan., 1941, 
p. 4. The needs of the child for which every com- 
munity must provide. 

Mary McPhedran: “ Social Work with Fami- 
lies—Then and Now,” Canadian Welfare,® Nov- 
Dec., 1940, p. 11. Contrasts in war-time family 
services in Canada in 1918 and in 1939. 

Jean McTaggart: “ When the Law’s a Partner,” 
Canadian Welfare,?> Nov.—Dec., 1940, p. 24. Co- 
operative work between a family court and a family 
agency. 

Elsie L. Martens: “Good Neighbors in Social 
Work,” The Day Nursery,* Oct., 1940, p. 4. Co- 
operative work between family agency and day 
nursery with case illustrations. 

Helen Spitz Martz: “The Family in Public 
Assistance,” Pennsylvania Social Work,)® Jan., 
1941, p. 72. Discusses the significance of legal 
requirements and administration policies to the 
family group. 

“Mental Hygiene in the Emergency,” Mental 
Hygiene,’ Jan., 1941, p. 1. A symposium on the 
possible contribution of psychiatry in the national 
defense program, including a statement on war 
work in Canada. 

Adele S. Meriam: “The Stepfather in the 
Family,” Social Service Review (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl.), Dec., 1940, p. 655. 
Study of the legal obligations and rights of the 
stepfather in relation to his stepchild, with case 
illustrations. 

Clark L. Mock and Jay Iglauer : “Case Workers’ 
Salaries,” Hicuiicuts,* Feb., 1941, p. 151. Re- 
port of a study of salaries in 22 private family and 
children’s agencies. 

Phyllis Morgan and Alice Elizabeth Stephan: 
“ What Family Case Workers Need to Know about 
Medicine,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
Sept., 1940, p. 1. 

Emily Hartshorne Mudd, Charlotte Hume Free- 
man and Elizabeth Kirk Rose, M.D.: “ Premarital 
Counseling in the Philadelphia Marriage Counsel,” 
Mental Hygiene,8 Jan., 1941, p. 98. Describes the 
function of premarital counseling, the way the serv- 
ice is offered, and examines its results from a study 
of 200 cases, with illustrations. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree 
consists of three summer sessions at Smith 
College and two winter sessions of supervised 
case work at selected social agencies in vari- 
ous cities. This course is designed for those 
who have had little or no previous experience 
in social work. 


Plan B Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first 
summer session and the first winter session, 
and receive the Master’s degree upon the 
completion of the requirements of two sum- 
mer sessions and one winter session of super- 
vised case work. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. Special courses 
in case work are offered by Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk and Miss Beatrice Z. Levey. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 











SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 1941 
Application cf Psychoanalytic Concepts 
to Social Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. 
Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 21 to August 2. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of 
Supervision, Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder. 
Case material related to supervision will 
be presented by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 21 to August 2 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1941 


Neurotic Personalities ond _.— 
. Chamberlain, M.D. 


Factors Influencing me...i, in School Adjustment 
between Kindergarten and the Second Grade 
Betty Griffiths, Margaret Stimson, and Helen Witmer 


Published Gut, = tk Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. » $1 each; 
others, $.75 Ao 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 











JosepnH E. Breck 

Otto F. Brap.Ley 

Ewan CLAGUE 

ELIZABETH DE SCHWEINITZ 
KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 
ANITA FAATZ 


311 Sourn JUNIPER STREET 
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HArrY GREENSTEIN 
Dorotuy C. KAHN 
Kurt PEISER 
KENNETH L. M. PrRAy 
VIRGINIA P, RosBinson 


Ten Days on Administration 


Twelve discussion groups on the operation of public and private agencies as 
reflected in the day by day activities of administrators and their associates 


Discussion Leaders and Lecturers 


ELIZABETH Ross 
MICHAEL Ross 
CuHarLes M. Swart 
CHESTER E, TUCKER 
J. SHELDON TURNER 


Offered to executives, chief supervisors, administrative assistants, teachers of 
social work, by the Pennsylvania School of Social Work, affiliated with the 
University of Pennsylvania, at Tome School, Maryland, on the Susquehanna River 


June 18 To JUNE 28, 1941 


Apply to MArGcareT Bisuop, Registrar 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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NOW You Can Reliably Help and Instruct 


ALIENS © REFUGEES © NEW CITIZENS 


HERE is the first and ONLY handbook com- 
letely covering the rights, obligations, 
imitations, and opportunities for aliens, 
refugees, and new citizens. 400 big pages 
bulging with vital facts and figures. All 


up-to-date! 100% accurate! Collected 
from hundreds of sources, including govern- 
ment publications, statute books, laws, etc. 
by editors of many years’ experience in 


this field! 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


A Handbook of Necessary Information 
for Aliens, Refugees, New Citizens 
Edited by FRANCIS KALNAY and RICHARD COLLINS 


This one-volume reference library for all social workers contains: 


@ Complete educational requirements for 
citizenship, in 5 different languages 


@ What jobs are open to aliens 

@ Changes in the Naturalization Law 

® Different laws for aliens in every state 

® How to become a citizen if you entered 
the U. S. illegally 

® How to locate friends and relatives here 
and abroad 

AND MORE! 


tution, American institutions, education, legal-aid societies, alien rights and restrictions, etc. 
This book will save hours of research. Keep it ALWAYS 


illustrated with charts, diagrams, photographs, etc. 
on your desk for quick and handy reference. 


Other Outstanding Books 
to Aid the Social Worker 


THE CHALLENGE OF ADOLESCENCE. By Ira 8. 
Wile, M.D. A comprehensive and important book 
dealing with every problem in the teaching and 
understanding of adolescent youth, at home, in 
school, at work and at play. Recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. $3.50 


BUILDING PERSONALITY IN CHILDREN. By 
Dr. Garry C. Myers. A parent and widely recog- 
nized authority on child behavior, tells how to 
develop creativeness, self-expression, and individu- 
ality in children. Remarkably enlightening. $2.00 


MEN AGAINST MADNESS. By Lowell S. Selling, 
M.D. Thrilling story of the long struggle to cure 
the insane, told in terms of the lives of brave men 
and women who have carried on that fight from 
ancient times to present day. Illustrated. $3.50 


100 NON-ROYALTY ONE-ACT PLAYS. Compiled 
by William Kozlenko. Largest, most varied collec- 
comedies, 


tion ever assembled in one volume: 
dramas, pageants; religious, holiday, historical, 
patriotic plays, ete. May be performed without 


payment of royalty fees. Ideal for small-budget 
productions. Recommended by Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 800 large pages. $3.75 


poms 7 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION cos 








®@ Workmen's compensation for aliens 

® Military Service Requirements 

@ Foreign language organizations and peri- 
odicals 

@ Unemployment Insurance, Relief, 
cial Security 

@ What causes loss of citizenship 

® 50 organizations helping refugees in U. S. 


and So- 


Hundreds of other facts relating to marriage, divorce, voting, immigration, loans, the Consti- 


Copiously 


A $10 REFERENCE BOOK FOR ONLY $2.75 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER F5 
67 West 44th Street, New York City 

Send me the books checked below. If not satisfied, 
I may return them within 7 days for full refund. 
(10 Send C.O.D. 


$2.75 
3.50 


O Check or Money Order 


—THE NEW AMERICAN 
—THE CHALLENGE OF ADOLESCENCE 





—BUILDING PERSONALITY IN CHILDREN 2.00 
—MEN AGAINST MADNESS 3.50 
—100 NON-ROYALTY ONE-ACT PLAYS 3.75 
PPE ho Nee cdcrerdecssercesonecscevscdseeasvonsecess 
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